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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


pring No. 2—in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 


Dr. R. D. Baskerville, Swepson’s,Va., Reprint from the ‘‘ Maryland Medi- 
cal Journal” of February 23, 1889. 


“T have i " Spring No. 2, with decided bene- 
prescribed THIA WATER ficial results in both forms of 
chronic Bright's of the Kidneys. In acaseof acute Parenchymatous Nephritis 


occurring in a lad fourteen years old—‘the first stage of Bright’s Disease’ of some 
writers, ‘the large, smooth kidney’ of English authors—the urine gave a faint acid reac- 
tion, specific gravity 1006, and contained about three per cent. of albumen, (Zdema of 
the feet and legs extending to the knees, face puffed almost beyond recognition, and 
considerable effusion in LI Spring No. 2, was 
the great cavities. FFALO ordered at once, 
and in twelve days the psy was entirely eved, the specific gravity had risen 
to 1012 and the albumen had disappeared to a mere trace; the Water was continued for a 
few weeks and the patient was entirely well, and has remained so to this time, a period 
of more than ten months.”’ 

Dr. John W. Williamson, Jate of Jackson, Tennessee: 

“A member of my family suffered from chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
There was dropsical effusion, the urine rich in albumen, an abundant sediment 
containing casts, and decided manifestations of Urseemic Poisoning, especially seri- 
ous impairment of vision—Uremic Amaurosis. After asignal failure of every reme 
ar ee by spreuet gtnens medical men, and when the condition “ = ~~ —= 
regarded as well-nigh ho pring No. e 
less, trial was made ~ a BUFFALO LITHIA WATER result. was relief 
from the threatening symptoms so prompt and decided as to be almost incredible to 
any but an eye-witness. The continued use of the Water for several months resulted in 
a complete recovery. Several years have now elapsed and there has been no return of 


the disease.” 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open for guests from June 15ih to October Ist. 
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+t PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST GOMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of policy, prompt settlement 
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of death losses, equitable dealing with 
policy-holders, in strength of organiza- 
tion, and in everything which contri- 
butes to the security and cheapness of 
Life Insurance, this Company is un- 


excelled. 
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A MURMUR. 


I wrote her name on the soft, shifting 
sand, 

For Love had written it within my heart. 

Th’ incoming tide with its incessant flood 

Dashed o’er the letters, leaving level sand ; 

But as the expended foam crept slowly 
back 

Into the seething waves, it bore her name, 

And mingled it forever with the surge. 

The billows murmur it along the shore ; 

The wild waves echo it in every beat ; 

The tempest shrieks it ’neath the midnight 
sky ; 

While jealous mermaids wonder whence it 
came ; 

And seamews, as they sport upon the 
waves, 

Hear it, and call their mates by that sweet 
name ; 

And I forever hear within my heart 

The murmur of her name borne from the 
sea. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


J, E. ks. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


THE clouded sun of April casts a shadow 
on the lea, 

The diamond drops of April fly a-dancing 
down the air, 

And lo! bewitching April comes again our 
hearts to snare, 

To madden us with smiles that mourn, and 
tears lit up with glee ; 

O wild maid, April, you will make a fool of 
me. 


From Winter’s bonds the waters wake, and 
birds on every tree 

Sweet singing from the streamlet, and a 
carol from the wood ; 

And who can silent stay with all the world 
in such a mood ? 

My heart is filled with music and my lips 
with melody ; 

I laugh, cry, sing, sigh ; April makes a fool 
of me. 


The blossoms hover round her head, and 
nestle at her knee, 

The birds are feathered all for her in festi- 
val array ; 

So would I, too, in splendor shine as radi- 
antly as they, 

In flowing lines and color clad, a joy for 
her to see. 

O gay maid, April, you have made a fool of 
me. 





A Murmur, ete. 


Now Spring has come, grey Winter goes ; 
‘** Good-bye, old friend,’’ cry we. 

**You will return as Spring returns, but, 
now your day is o’er ; 

As grief is all forgotten we’ll remember 
you no more.” 

My thoughts are turned from care to all 
the joy that is to be. 

O mad maid, April, thus you make a fool 
of me. 


Yet some will stay with sorrow after she 
has set them free ; 

Wise maiden, yours the sweetness and the 
mystery of tears, 

The spell that you are singing, and will 
sing thro’ all the years, 

Unfolds how joy and grief must each of 
either hold the key. 

O dear maid, April, do you make a fool of 
me? 


Speaker. HELEN CHISHOLM. 


NOW, WHAT IS LOVE? 


Now, what is love, I pray thee tell ? 
It is that.fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is perhaps the sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell ; 
And this is love, as I hear tell. 


Yet what is love, I prithee, say ? 
It is a work on holiday, 
It is December matched with May, 
When lusty bloods in fresh array 
Hear ten months after of the play 
And this is love, as I hear say. 


Yet what is love, good shepherd, sain ? 
It is a sunshine mixed with rain, 
It is a toothache or like pain, 
It is a game where none hath gain ; 
The lass saith no, yet would full fain ; 
And this is love, as I hear sain. 


Yet, shepherd, what is love I pray ? 
It is a yes, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fay, 
It is a thing will soon away. 
Then, nymphs, take vantage while ye 
may ; 
And this is love, as I hear say. 


Yet what is love, good shepherd, show ? 
A thing that creeps, it cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for one, a thing for moe, 
And he that proves shall find it so ; 
And, shepherd, this is love, I trow. 
Str WALTER RALEIGH. 





The Situation in Italy. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 

WITH the closing days of last year 
there passed away in the person of 
Francis the Second, the ex-king of 
Naples, one of the last survivals of 
the old régime of an oppressed and 
disunited Italy. He had outlived his 
short and troubled reign for over thirty 
years, a period which, though it seems 
long, is relatively short in the history 
of nations ; and his death, occurring at 
a time when the fortunes of Italy had 
reached a lower ebb than at any period 
since the attainment of national inde- 
pendence, serves to remind us how 
constantly human hopes are disap- 
pointed, and how closely intertwined 
is the present state of Italy with her 
past. 

The contemplation of Italy to-day 
awakens a feeling of surprise and dis- 
appointment ; surprise that her affairs 
should have been allowed to drift from 
bad to worse, and disappointment at 
the apparent inability of the Italians to 
cope with a condition of things which 
is already scandalous, and which threat- 
ens, if it be not quickly mended, to 


land the country in a state of anarchy 


Italy has fallen indeed on 
evil days. The perilous financial situ- 
ation with its continually recurring 
deficits, the burdensome taxation, the 
riotous protestations of the suffering 
people, were bad enough in them- 
selves ; but as though the cup was not 
yet full, there have been added a series 
of bank scandals which have almost 
equalled those of the Panama Canal, 
have spread everywhere a sense of 
deep distrust, and have culminated in 
insinuations on the personal integrity 
of Signor Crispi himself. That such a 
spectacle should arouse a sense of 
pained surprise is but natural ; for it 
might well have been expected that 
men would have been found among the 
Italians equal to grappling with the 
crisis. The making of Italy, it is re- 
membered, produced a band of men, 
each in their divers ways of extraordi- 
nary powers; Mazzini, the dreamy 
democrat and irreconcilable repub- 
lican ; Cavour, the master statesman 


and ruin. 
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and diplomatist ; Manin, the dictator 
of Venice; D’Azeglio, the versatile 
novelist, painter, and political pam- 
phleteer ; Ricasoli, the ‘‘ Iron Baron ; ” 
Gioberti, the eloquent and erudite 
priest, whose book on ‘ The Primacy 
of Italy’’ sounded like a trumpet-call 
to action; Garibaldi, the prince of 
guerrilla soldiers ; Ugo Bassi, the monk 
and martyr ; Mamiani, Minghetti, and 
many others who with their various 
talents served their country well. Is 
the mould then already broken, the 
type destroyed? Is the race of heroes 
now extinct? It passes comprehen- 
sion that a people who but yesterday 
brought their country back from a state. 
of death to life should thus apparently 
degenerate. Yet the explanation, after 
all, is simple. The roots of the evil are 
deep and firmly laid in anterior events 
and in that past history which, as the 
old Greeks said, the gods themselves 
cannot recall. Time has its revenges ; 
the past is the seed-plot of the present, 
and as man has sown, so shall he reap. 

There is in truth hardly a single 
element in the present situation which, 
with an adequate knowledge of Italian 
history and of human nature, might not 
have been predicted. How natural has 
been the sequence of cause and effect 
will be clearly seen from a brief consid- 
eration of the problem with which the 
makers of Italy had to grapple, and the 
way in which that problem was ulti- 
mately solved. 

Up to the days of Solferino and 
Magenta in 1859 Italy was nothing but 
a group of disconnected States, a mere 
** geographical expression,’’ over which 
the weight of Austrian domination 
hung like a pall. Everywhere were 
differences of race, language, history, 
and tradition. In Rome and Florence 
only was pure Italian spoken. In Pied- 
mont and Savoy French was the lan- 
guage of the educated classes ; in the 
Chamber at Turin both French and 
Italian were permitted to be spoken, 
and Cavour himself was much more 
fluent in the former than in the latter. 
The Earl of Derby once gave great 
offence by applying to the Italians a 
quotation from ‘* Macbeth :” — 
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Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, 
spaniels, curs, 
Sloughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are 
clept 

All by the name of dogs. 

Yet in depreciatory sneers he hardly 
exceeded the Italians themselves. 
D’ Azeglio in his memoirs tells us that 
in the presence of foreigners he 
blushed to call himself Italian ; Guer- 
razzi, the Tuscan novelist and dema- 
gogue, likened his country to “‘ a bundle 
of rags in the shop of a second-hand 
dealer ;”’ while the satirist Giusti in 
his famous poem of ** The Boot ”’ called 
her a thing of shreds and patches. 
Except in the kingdom of Sardinia 
there was no national dynasty which 
was deeply rooted in the affections of 
the people. Everywhere else the chief 


of the State was either a scion of the 
Austrian house of Hapsburg or under 
its protection ; or, as Giusti well said, 
there hung over Italy a sword of which 
Austria 
Papacy the cross. 
crozier were welded together. 


formed the blade and the 
The sword and the 
Only 
in the Sardinian State and in Austrian 
Lombardy and Venice was there any 
government which was not. hopelessly 
inefficient and corrupt ; elsewhere men 
lived in a realm of darkness, a veritable 
intellectual ghetto. As D’Azeglio put 
it, the hand of Thersites wielded the 
spear of Achilles. A more deplorable 
and apparently hopeless situation can 
scarcely be imagined ; robed in despair 
Italy sat ** elegiacally dreaming on her 
ruins.’’ And to this wretched state of 
things it must in candor be admitted 
that the Italians themselves contrib- 
uted not a little. Individualist, calcu- 
lating, and practical in the pursuit of 
worldly ends, passionate and suspi- 
cious, they never combined to consum- 
mate any great and national object. 
Provincialism and municipalism were 
the canker that eat the heart out of 
Italian nationality. If it had not been 
for sordid provincial jealousies and 
quarrels Italy might have been one and 
independent long before she actually 
became so. The events of 1848 are a 
striking illustration of the fact. Never 
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were events more glorious for Italy 
than when after the ‘Five Days of 
Milan,” the Austrians were driven 
almost bag and baggage out of Lom- 
bardy. But while the Italians were 
wrangling and debating, the Austrians 
walked in again. For the only thing 
on which the Italians were agreed was 
in raising the cry of ‘ Out with the 
foreigner (fuori lo straniero).”’ But 
what was to replace him hardly two 
persons could agree. Some, like Maz- 
zini, were for republics everywhere ; 
others for a single State with the king 
of Sardinia for sovereign ; while some, 
like Gioberti, urged a loose confedera- 
tion under the presidency of the pope. 
Turin was jealous of Milan; the Re- 
publicans and Monarchists hated one 
another only less than Austria; and 
eventually Pius the Ninth shrank back 
from the national war of indepen- 
dence, and in a moment of crisis the 
king of Naples recalled his troops from 
the field of operations. He was afraid, 
as indeed were many others, that vic- 
tory might end in the aggrandizement 
of the Sardinian State and crown. 
There were few who saw that there 
was one road only to Italian indepen- 
dence ; and that was through the might 
of the Sardinian arms. There lay the 
only great military force which Italy 
possessed ; there, as events subse- 
quently proved, was the Italian Prus- 
sia, which alone could lead the way to 
victory. It was obvious to all whom a 
parochial spirit did not blind ; but it 
blinded most, and the chance that for- 
tune gave was lost. 

Such in brief was the state of things 
with which the builders of Italian unity 
had to grapple. What then was the 
way in which they met it, and the key 
of their success? In the first place it 
must be said that victory was achieved 
in a very different way from that which 
had been hoped; it was in fact by 
force of foreign arms. It had been the 
proud boast of the Italians that they 
would work out their own salvation 
(Italia fara da se). Yet to the aid of 
France alone can the victories which 
drove out Austria be ascribed. And it 
may certainly be doubted whether it 
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would not have been better for the 
Italians as a nation that their indepen- 
dence should have been postponed for 
at least a generation, if they could have 
only gained that independence through 
their own unaided force and genius. 
As it was they had not received a suffi- 
cient political education. Almost at a 
single bound they advanced from a 
state of slavery to freedom, and ex- 
cepting in the North there was no 
period of transition, no time of prepa- 
ration, no apprenticeship in the exer- 
cise of .the rights and duties of a 
citizen. So that when the day of 
emancipation came, the majority were 
wholly unprepared to assume the grave 
responsibilities of self - government. 
Nor is this the limit of the evil. If 
Italy had gained her independence 
alone and without the aid of foreign 
arms, she would be to-day a greater 
and a freer power; for be it right or 
wrong, no Frenchman can forget the 
debt, and the weight of obligation 
hangs heavy as a millstone round Ital- 
ian necks. 

Secondly, it should not be forgotten 


that the victory was almost entirely due 
to the efforts and self-sacrifice of the 


middle classes. The lower classes, 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
hardly stirred a finger, if they did not 
sometimes show an actually hostile 
spirit to the movement. So long as 
they were assured of the bare necessi- 
ties of life, it mattered not to them 
whether they were governed by a des- 
pot or a parliament ; and it is perfectly 
well known that in the war of 1848 the 
Lombards rendered supplies and valu- 
able information to the Austrian troops. 
Except in Piedmont and Lombardy 
the aristocracy almost entirely held 
aloof. To men like Count Cavour, the 
Marquis D’Azeglio, Counts Confalo- 
nieri, Arrivabene, and Baron Poerio, 
the cause was indebted for services of 
the very highest kind. But for the 
most part, as satellites that revolved 
with a dim, reflected light round the 
various petty courts, or as allied by 
interests and ambitions to the Church, 
they thought they had everything to 
lose and little to gain by a revolution- 
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ary change. Self-satisfied and sleek, 
they fattened on abuse, and were well 
content to allow the world to continue 
as it was. If not the best possible, it 
was a good world enough for them. 
In a word the revolution was in the 
main the work of the professional and 
trading classes. To those who craved 
for intellectual light, for liberty of 
thought and speech, for freedom from 
restraint, the old régime was a suffocat- 
ing hell. It was the rule of the priest, 
the censor, and the police ; and there 
was no alternative but the resignation 
of submission, or a life of underground 
revolutionary intrigue, which usually 
ended on the scaffold or in exile. As 
Mazzini tells us in his memoirs, no 
government in Italy could endure a 
young man who lived much alone and 
was given to meditation. The press 
was gagged and muzzled, scientific 
congresses were looked upon askance, 
and railways were frequently forbid- 
den. The course of trade was choked 
by arank growth of interminable cus- 
toms-duties and irritating taxes, so that 
there was no outlet for the capitalist, 
the manufacturer, or the merchant. 
In the face of all this it cannot be a 
matter of surprise that the middle 
classes, sick with hope deferred and 
driven to despair, should at any cost 
have wrought the revolution. But 
when that was carried through they 
were left in possession of the field as 
the governing body in the newly eman- 
cipated State ; and this has brought 
with it a train of most disastrous conse- 
quences. For when the pressure was 
removed they began forthwith to dis- 
play in the extremest form the worst 
of the vices which are apparently in- 
herent to the undiluted rule of the 
middle classes of society. That rule is 
not usually one which is actively bad ; 
its vices are rather negative than posi- 
tive; but it is narrow, leaden, and 
one-sided. What it was in France in 
the reign of Louis Philippe, the Citizen 
King, and how it ultimately ended is 
now generally known. De Tocque- 
ville has described it well enough. 
The spirit, he said, of the middle 
classes, when united with that of the 
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aristocracy or of the people, can work 
miracles ; but when it acts alone, it 
will produce nothing else but a gov- 
ernment without force and without 
grandeur. In France after 1830 they 
dominated everything ; they were not 
only masters, but they, so to speak, 
farmed the whole of society, occupying 
every post and office, which they multi- 
plied to an extravagant extent, till they 
ended by living chiefly at the public 
expense. In a word, the government 
took at that time the form and the 
character of an industrial company. 
The rule of the English middle classes, 
which lasted, roughly speaking, from 
1832 to 1867, was, thanks to their char- 
acter, preserved from such a fate as 
this; but it was a dull rule notwith- 
standing, and its one redeeming fea- 
ture, the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
was in a large measure a self-inter- 
ested movement of the middle trading 
classes. That Italy has been no excep- 


tion to the rule will be seen when we 
come to look into the facts. 

The essential elements of the pres- 
ent situation can be traced therefore to 


a threefold source: the vices of the 
old systems of government which the 
administration of a united Italy had to 
replace, the premature emancipation 
which was due to foreign arms, and the 
rule of the middle classes. When it 
became necessary to merge all the ad- 
ministrations into one, it was found 
that there was a host of officials whose 
services would no longer be needed. 
Even under the old régime their num- 
bers were far in excess of what was 
really required; for when there was 
little or no encouragement to engage in 
trade, in the professions, or in a mili- 
tary career, the best prospects were to 
be found in the civil service of the 
State. Being eagerly sought for, and 
often indirectly bought and sold, many 
offices were invented to satisfy these 
aspiring servants of the public. In the 
Papal States the trade of selling places 
was organized on a regular and well 
recognized system. Jugurtha said of 
ancient Rome, that if a purchaser could 
have been found, the State itself would 
have been sold; and he might have 





said the same of Papal Rome. This, 
then, was the actual state of things 
with which the founders of the new 
Italian kingdom had to deal; but they 
never had the courage to meet it face 
to face, and it is to this cause almost 
more than to any other that the pres- 
ent financial difficulty is due. In order 
to smooth over the period of transition 
many offices were maintained which 
should at once have been abolished. 
The result is that at the present hour 
the country swarms with a number of 
useless, but poorly paid officials who, 
to eke out their scanty pay, take bribes 
and rob the treasury of its due. The 
extent of the evil may be imagined 
when it is remembered that under the 
reforms in the government offices in- 
augurated by Signor Sonnino, the min- 
ister of finance, which are to come into 
force early in the present year, a sum 
of no less than eight hundred thousand 
lire (£32,000) annually will be saved ; 
and it is impossible to suppose that 
even this remedy is more than super- 
ficial. No ministry could have pro- 
posed a really radical reform and hoped 
to have survived. Signor Crispi tried 
it once, and the angry factions of the 
Chambers compelled even him to bend 
before them. It is the same in every 
department. There are courts without 
suitors, schools without scholars, and 
universities with plenty of professors 
and hardly any students. In the old 
Papal States with a population of about 
three millions there were seven uni- 
versities, all of which continue to this 
day. In 1893 Signor Martini, then 
minister of education, had the courage 
to propose to the Chamber to reduce 
the payments to the universities from 
twenty-two million lire (£880,000) to 
twelve million lire (£480,000) ; and he 
pointed out as an example of the exist- 
ing evil that at the University of Mes- 
sina there was a staff of forty-four 
professors for only two hundred and 
sixteen students, and that in the fac- 
ulty of letters there were actually seven 
professors for only seven attendants at 
the lectures. In other places, he ob- 
served, the schools and colleges of the 
higher grade were almost deserted. 
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If there ever was a case when it might 
have been supposed that the Chamber 
would have been only too ready to 
grant the powers applied for it was 
surely this. But the deputies who 
were interested in supporting the con- 
tinuance of the old abuses combined to 
defeat the proposals, and the evil con- 
tinues to this hour. It was the same 
with the banks and the various institu- 
tions of credit. Some of these should 
certainly have been amalgamated or 
absorbed ; but too many interests were 
at work to render this possible, and 
much speculative and illegitimate busi- 
ness followed as a natural result, since 
there was not enough of a really gen- 
uine character to keep all of them 
properly employed. At last, towards 
the end of 1893, the government at- 
tempted to grapple with the evil, and 
it was finally decided that the National 
Bank should absorb the Banca Ro- 
mana, the Banca Toscana di Credito, 
and the National Bank of Tuscany. 
It was during the process of the amal- 
gamation that the discoveries were 
made which led to what are now 
known as the Italian Bank scandals, 
and of which, it is much to be feared, 
we are very far from having heard the 
end. 

This, then, is one fruitful source of 
mischief; and when we consider in 
addition that hitherto the rule of a 
united Italy has been in the main a 
middle class rule, with all those pe- 
culiar failings which were so marked in 
France, and which have already been 
briefly pointed out, it will be easy to 
see to what a height that mischief 
must have grown. It was a bitter 
gibe of Heine that if Europe was the 
head of the world, Italy must, phreno- 
logically speaking, be its bump of 
dishonesty. It was a cruel libel, be- 
cause the Italians are not a bit worse 
than many other people ; but then they 
are no better. Indeed candor con- 
strains us to admit that they have ex- 
hibited many of the failings which, as 
we have seen, De Tocqueville pointed 
out as being so commonly inherent 
in the bourgeois. The deputies, too, 
in the Chamber have fallen victims 
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to the besetting sin of parliamentary 
institutions, that of falling into groups 
based upon no dividing lines of prin- 
ciple, but of a purely factious and 
interested kind. The Italians them- 
selves are perfectly aware of the fact, 
and call it by the word parliamenta- 
rismo. There should be only two 
parties in the Italian Chamber : those 
who rally round the house of Savoy 
and those who openly proclaim them- 
selves Republicans. Instead of that 
there are the Right, the Left, the Cen- 
tre, the Right Centre, the Left Centre, 
the Irredentists, the Socialists, and 
probably more besides. There is 
plenty of work in which the Italian 
deputies might and ought to act in con- 
cert; but their whole energies appear 
to be consumed in intrigues for place 
and power. Meanwhile reforms re- 
main neglected, wrong is unredressed, 
and the national finances hurry on 
towards the rapids. It is indeed a case 
of Nero fiddling while Rome burned. 
The worst thing about the situation is 
that self-interest alone withholds many 
deputies from bold and honest effort at 
reform. Many offices afford many op- 
portunities of patronage, and that again 
influences votes. Then again the old 
provincial jealousies crop up, and a 
deputy will sometimes prefer the local 
interests of his constituency to the 
interests of the nation; while it is 
commonly whispered that bribery has 
carried more than one bill for making 
railways and other public works for the 
sole benefit of particular localities. 

Nor can it truthfully be said that the 
Italian middle classes have done their 
plain duty towards the masses of the 
people. The day of Italian freedom 
found the bulk of the population sunk 
in ignorance, sloth, and superstition ; 
they were hardly more than slaves who 
were suddenly clothed with the lib- 
erty of freemen. It was obvious that 
much had to be done to render them 
good citizens and worthy of the nation. 
And though not a little has been ac- 
complished, it has not been without 
discredit to those who should have 
known better. One case of a very 
scandalous kind occurred at Naples. 
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The condition of that city had long 
been a disgrace to the State, and a sum 
of one hundred million lire (£4,000,000) 
was voted to improve its sanitation and 
to remove the horrid dens in which the 
lazzaroni used to herd. The dens were 
indeed removed, but the last state of 
the poor was worse than the first ; for 
instead of building them new dwell- 
ings, a lot of mansions were erected in 
the stucco and pseudo-grandiose style. 
It was indeed provided that, for a year 
at least, those who had been driven 
from their shelters should be allowed 
to occupy the mansions at nominal 
rents; but it will hardly be believed 
that the richer classes took advantage 
of the occasion to enter in themselves, 
and that not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the really poor were benefited 
at all. 

It is probably in the local adminis- 
trative bodies that these evils have 
reached their most aggravated form. 
It is much to be feared that here only 
too often there has been in operation a 
most scandalous system of dishonesty 
and oppression, and that the various 
local authorities, the syndics and other 
officials, have abused their powers ina 
way to challenge the strongest con- 
demnation. In Italy some of what are 
here put among the imperial taxes fall 
within the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities. In addition to this there 
is a peculiarly irritating duty, the 
octroi, or dazio di consumo, levied upon 
all agricultural produce brought from 
the country to the towns. The various 
jacks-in-office, puffed up as they are 
with a little brief authority, often con- 
vert this tax into a terrible engine of 
oppression. And so it is with the 
other communal taxes, such as those 
on beasts of burden and the meal-tax, 
which are often levied with gross in- 
equality. It would be bad enough if 
the evil ended here, but it does not. 
It seems impossible to doubt that the 
taxes when collected are often either 
wasted or turned into channels of a 
most improper kind. Sometimes the 
money is expended on the construction 
of aroad which could only benefit the 
estate of a single individual; some- 
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times in providing something which 
could be of very little use to the poorer 
classes of society. Both at Palermo 
and Messina, for instance, there was a 
crying need of water ; but this impor- 
tant object was neglected, and large 
theatres were built instead at the cost 
of many million lire. To such a height 
in some places has corruption reached 
that in order to ensure the continuance 
of this reign of corruption and abuse, 
the electoral lists have been tampered 
with, and those candidates who, if 
returned, would have made an end of 
this disgraceful state of things, nat- 
urally came out at the bottom of the 
poll. Tammany Hall is found in other 
latitudes than New York. 

In Sicily in particular, as all the 
world knows, there has been a porten- 
tous growth of discontent and misery, 
culminating in riots which had to be 
suppressed by force of arms; and 
Signor Crispi, himself a Sicilian, was 
compelled to proclaim a state of siege 
throughout the island. During the 
year 1893 ninety-five lives were lost in 
conflicts between the rioters and the 
soldiery. It is true that the rupture of 
the commercial treaty with France, and 
agricultural depression, have added to 
the evil; but apart from these consid- 
erations the condition of the Sicilian 
lower classes was already sufficiently 
wretched. Both in matters of educa- 
tion and morality they compare very 
badly with the better parts of Italy. 
Here are the statistics given for the 
year 1891. The number of illiterates 
in Sicily was as high as seventy-one 
per cent., while in Piedmont it was 
only twelve ; in Sicily again the num- 
ber of convictions for homicide was 
twenty-eight, for crimes of violence 
three hundred and fifty-nine, and for 
theft three hundred and ninety-two ; 
while in Piedmont the numbers were 
four, one hundred and three, and two 
hundred and twenty-three respectively. 
The crime of cattle and horse stealing, 
known locally as abigeato, is common 
too in Sicily, and there are occasional 
outbreaks of regular acts of brigandage. 
Much of this is due to the miserable 
condition of the people. Those who 
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are in the position of peasant proprie- 
tors, or who hold as tenants of the bet- 
ter class of landlords, are comparatively 
well off ; but under a mischievous sys- 
tem a number of estates are repeatedly 
sublet, and the condition of those who 
actually cultivate the soil is then de- 
plorable indeed. Nor are the workers 
in the sulphur mines in a much better 
case. Some of them receive under 
three lire a day, and even that is paid 
them with the deductions involved in 
the truck system, or quickly falls into 
the hands of the money-lender. It is 
little wonder that the Sicilian popula- 
tion have been largely infected with 
Socialist doctrines. In 1891 they re- 
turned as a deputy the Socialist propa- 
gandist De Felice, and early in the 
present year, at a by-election at Pa- 
lermo, the Socialist Bosco was returned 
ky a large majority, though he had 
been condemned by a court-martial for 
the part he had taken in the riots, and 
was actually at the time undergoing 
his imprisonment. Almost the whole 
island indeed was honeycombed by So- 
cialist societies, which were known as 
fasci det lavatori. These at the lowest 


computation have been put down at 
one hundred and twenty in number, 
and the total of the members enrolled 
was probably not much short of three 


hundred thousand. Originally work- 
men’s combinations of an _ ordinary 
kind, these societies, under the press- 
ure of poverty and misled by Socialist 
orators and teachers, seem to have 
adopted a creed of a dangerous and 
revolutionary kind, with what conse- 
quences everybody knows. Acts of 
violence were committed, attacks were 
made upon the municipal buildings 
and authorities, prisons were opened, 
and the usual reprisals and massacres 
by the military followed. But the 
exactions of the municipal and the 
communal authorities were clearly rec- 
ognized as one of the chief causes of 
the evil; it was upon them that the 
rage of the rioters was directed, and 
the cries raised were ** Down with the 
taxes |” and ‘* Down with the syndic !”’ 
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while portraits of the king and queen 
were carried in procession and their 
names greeted everywhere with cries 
of exultation. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details 
of the acts of outrage and the measures 
of repression which will mark the past 
year in Sicily as one of evil memory. 
But enough has been said to show how 
sad a state of things exisis, and how 
much of it is due to the abuses and 
extortions of the local authorities, and 
in a less degree to the neglect and dis- 
regard of the upper and middle classes 
of society. Yet there should be no 
reason to despair. Some indeed have 
maintained that the Italians are actu- 
ally suffering more now than they did 
in the old days of disunion and oppres- 
sion. That is obviously an exaggera- 
tion ; but even if some degree of truth 
be allowed it, there must be few Ital- 
ians who would not prefer to see their 
country free rather than revelling in 
ease and material enjoyment. The 
remedy is within their own hands, if 
they will but grasp it, and they are per- 
fectly aware of the fact. They must 
put aside their intrigues and factious 
parliamentary combinations, and unite 
for the salvation of the country. The 
Italians are one of those nations which 
require the stress of circumstances to 
bring out the heroic qualities which 
they undoubtedly possess. Sir James 
Hudson, who for many years was Brit- 
ish minister at Turin, and whom Ca- 
vour loved to call Italianissimo, used to 
say that he never knew a people who 
so readily collapsed as the Italians. 
This seems to be so far true that, after 
a period of heroic effort, they have 
sunk into a state in which mean and 
petty objects have thrust out of sight 
the higher interests of life. But the 
evil is not insuperable, and patriotic 
hearts still beat beneath Italian breasts. 
It may be confidently hoped that all 
parties will soon unite, as Signor 
Crispi said, to proclaim ‘‘a truce of 
God,” and inaugurate a new and glori- 
ous era for their country. 

C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. 
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From The National Review. 
TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGON. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S 
TERRITORY IN 1894, 


BY MISS BALFOUR. 


In the spring of last year our party 
of four started for the Cape intending 
to travel through Matabililand and 
Mashunaland by wagon. We were in 
happy uncertainty as to how this was 
to be accomplished, but as regarded 
both the route to be pursued and the 
mode of conveyance to be employed, 
two things only were certain, that no 
two people gave the same advice, and 
that each person was convinced that 
his plan was the only one that was 
practically possible. Finally, our ar- 
rangements were made in accordance 
with the advice of Mr. G. Grey, who 
had lived for some time in the Char- 
tered Company’s territory, and who 
made the fifth member of our party 
during the whole of our “ trekking” 
expedition. I may add that we never 
had any reason to regret having put 
ourselves in his hands. 

As two of our wagons had to be built 
specially for our needs, it was some 
weeks before we were able to start. 
These were spent in visiting the Orange 
Free State, Basutoland, Johannesburg, 
and Kimberley ; and we finally joined 
our wagons on the 30th of May near 
Mafeking. 


The following extracts 


compiled 
from my letters and journal have been 
limited to what was written during our 


wagon journey. They were written 
with no thought of publication, and do 
not pretend even to give a full account 
of our travels, much less an account of 
the country. Nearly everything per- 
sonal has, of course, been omitted, and 
that being so, I take this opportunity 
of saying, once for all, that we were 
everywhere received with a kindness it 
is impossible to exaggerate. Every one 
we met seemed to think no trouble too 
great and no inconvenience worth con- 
sidering which could minister to our 
comfort ; and we shall always retain 
the most grateful remembrance of the 
wonderful hospitality of South Africa. 
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I. 


Willow Park, Zeerust, Transvaal, 
June 3rd, 1894. 


WE have actually begun our wagon 
trek at last, but though we started last 
Wednesday we have only had two 
nights in the wagons, so you sec we 
are being broken in gradually. We left 
Kimberley on Tuesday last. That 
night at about ten we reached Vry- 
burg, and there slept in the train, 
going on next morning in a little 
**special’’ along the as yet unopened 
line as far as the rails are laid, about 
ninety miles. At Marizani Mr. G. 
Grey met us with the horses and 
‘¢spider,”’? a kind of buggy, drawn by 
four mules, whence we drove for about 
six miles to where our wagons were 
outspanned. There are three of them. 
One is a second-hand buck-wagon? for 
the stores and heavy luggage, the other 
two are occupied, one by the three 
gentlemen and one by the two ladies. 
Ours is supposed to be a model of all 
that is luxurious. It is about fourteen 
feet long, and about six feet wide 
above wheels. It is covered with a 
canvas tent over its whole length, but 
the roof is not quite high enough for 
me to stand upright inside. It is 
divided by a curtain about half-way 
along. At the front end are our beds, 
which lie parallel with the length of 
the wagon, and when down meet in 
the middle. They can be fastened up 
by day to the sides of the wagon if 
required. Under them are lockers, 
and our boxes fill up the floor in the 
middle. The wagon is lined with dark 
green cloth. The back end has small 
lockers along its sides with cushions on 
them to sit on. One gets out at the 
end by a high step, or when the oxen 
are outspanned (unharnessed), by a 
ladder, as the floor of the wagon is 
over four feet from the ground. The 
gentlemen’s wagon is of the same size 
as ours, but it has no central partition, 
and the beds lie across instead of along 
it. Both wagons are closed at the ends 
by curtains which can be fastened 
firmly all round. The buck-wagon is 


1A transport wagon with a particular kind of 
rail at the sides, 
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drawn by a span (team) of eighteen 
oxen, and the other two by fourteen 
and twelve respectively. The harness 
is of the most elementary kind, con- 
sisting of a trek-chain fastened to the 
end of the diisselboom (pole), and hav- 
ing yokes attached to it at intervals of 
about eight to ten feet. The yoke is 
like a thick curtain-pole, about five feet 
long. At each end of it (the trek- 
chain being fastened to the middle) is 
a pair of notched slips of wood called 
‘‘skeis,’’ let into holes in the yokes at 
a sufficient distance apart for the neck 
of an ox to fit in between them. The 
yoke thus lies across the necks of the 
oxen, the skeis being perpendicular, 
and the whole pull being against the 
backbone just in front of the shoulders. 
The skeis and a bit of reim fastened to 
oue skei, brought round under the neck 
and hitched to the other, prevent the 
yokes from slipping off. There are no 
reins, except a little bit of reim (strip 
of raw hide) fastened to the front pair 
of oxen, by which the * leader,’? who 
walks in front in difficult places, pulls 
them in the required direction. All 


other guiding is done by shouts and a 
liberal use of the whip in the hands of 


the ‘‘driver.”” The yokes seem to me 
to combine the greatest amount of 
discomfort to the oxen with the small- 
est amount of efficiency ; but the fact 
that it is necessary to have the harness 
as far as possible made of materials 
and in a form that can be easily pro- 
cured or repaired on the veldt (open 
country) by unskilled labor, is no doubt 
one reason why no efforts seem to have 
been made to improve it. 

Our party consists, besides ourselves, 
of a conductor, called Dennison; a 
driver and leader to each wagon; a 
man to look after the horses ; Hendrik, 
the little Hottentot driver of the spider, 
whose nostrils are wider from side to 
side than from top to bottom, giving 
him a most monkey-like appearance ; 
Eley the cook, a first-rate man ; and a 
good-looking youth called Soul, whose 
soul seems to have more resemblance 
to his color than to his form. He is 
the cook’s boy, but cannot be of much 
service, as he washes plates at the rate 
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of about six an hour. His luggage 
consists of a tuft of ostrich feathers 
and a concertina tied up in a blue 
handkerchief, on which he plays one 
dismal ditty of four notes repeated 
about a thousand times consecutively. 
All these, except, of course, the con- 
ductor, are ‘* boys,” i.e., colored men. 
On the day we started, our oxen were 
inspanned (harnessed) about 6 P.M., 
and we all walked behind. It was 
quite dark, and after going a mile or 
two we blundered into so many mud-. 
holes that I got into the wagon (Mrs. 
Grey having done so some time be- 
fore). The men soon joined us there, 
and jolt, jolt, jolt we went along. 
How we shall ever learn to sleep when 
the wagons are moving I don’t know. 
We got more and more bored with sit- 
ting on narrow, high seats, jogging 
along in the dark at the rate of two and 
a half miles an hour. We had had 
nothing to eat since luncheon, and 
were not to be allowed anything till the 
oxen outspanned at 10 P.M. Every- 
thing was higglety-pigglety. We were 
very tired, and Mrs. Grey had a bad 
headache. Mr. G. Grey thought we 
had much too much luggage, and that 
we were all very unreasonable about 
things in general. Mr. A. Grey didn’t 
wish us to trek? as had been arranged 
by our conductor, for fear that it would 
tire his wife too much. Mr. G. Grey 
kept saying the oxen would get knocked 
up if the arrangements -~were altered: 
Altogether there was an air of depres- 
sion about us. Suddenly, amid hoarse 
yells and shrieks, the wagons stopped. 
Out the men jumped to see what was 
wrong. The buck-wagon in front of 
us had stuck in the mud, and the 
leaders and drivers were screeching 
enough to skin their throats in their 
efforts to make the oxen pull it out. 
Their shouts were accompanied by 
violent crackings of whips, and the 
poor oxen got well beaten also. Mr. 
A. Grey presently came back minus 
his slippers. He had rashly ventured 
forward too near the buck-wagon, and 
was only saved from sticking in the 


1 To trek is to travel over a country by wagon, 
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mud, like it, by leaving them behind. 
We recovered them next day. They 
were the last fond present of his eldest 
daughter, and I am sure she would not 
have known them again. Presently 
the oxen from our wagon were taken to 
help the others, and about ten o’clock, 
it being evident that we were fixed 
here for some time, we made efforts to 
get something to eat. Eley rose to the 
occusion, made a fire in the middle of 
the road, and managed to brew some 
tea and bake some scones (‘ cookies ” 
they call them here). <A couple of tins 
of potted meat were rescued out of the 
buck-wagon, and with the aid of our 
pocket-knives and good will we soon 
made a very hearty meal. The oxen 
were now so tired that it was arranged 
to give them a rest of two hours before 
again trying to get the wagon out. So 
we all went to bed, and had a good 
sleep till 4.30 A.M., when at last the 
mud-hole was crossed. Mrs. Grey and 
I had got to bed under difficulties, for 
our lamps went out before we were 
half undressed. From 4.30 to about 
eight we again jolted along, sometimes 
nearly thrown from one side to an- 
other, the cold, frosty air getting down 
our necks, our pillows and mattresses 
slipping in every direction but the 
right one, and with generally a thor- 
ough feeling of dirt and discomfort. 
At about eight, we happened to look 
out of the little window in front, and 
saw we were coming to a small drift 
(ford) full of rocks, so we hastily lay 
down and held on with both hands till 
we were through. Lucky for us that 
we did so. The men, who had not 
seen it, were thrown backwards and 
forwards all over the place. Just be- 
yond this we outspanned. The men 
had a good bathe in the river, but we 
poor women had to do without water 
till we were dressed, and then our sup- 
ply was of the scantiest, and my ablu- 
tions were performed standing out on 
the veldt. We have an excellent cook, 
and except for the scantiness of the 
meal on the first night, we have fed 
like fighting cocks. We have game of 
various kinds shot by the men, and we 
have a fine provision of tinned meats, 
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jams, butter, etc. Preserved milk is 
the weakest point of our fare. 

We got to Mafeking about luncheon 
time, and settled to stay there for the 
day to arrange our luggage, and try to 
get rid of some superfluities. There- 
upon the veldt was strewn with our 
goods in most admired confusion, and 
the afternoon was spent in sorting 
them, to the astonishment of all be- 
holders. Mr. Taylor, who has a large 
farm about thirty-six miles off, and 
who knew Mr. A. Grey in England, 
came over to see us at Mafeking, and 
invited us to stay with him for a day or 
two. The difficulty was the Custom 
House, as Mafeking is in British Bech- 
uanaland and Willow Park is in the 
Transvaal. Mr. A. Grey telegraphed 
to Pretoria for facilities for our wagons, 
and next day we drove with Mr. Taylor 
to Malmani, where we were to receive 
the answer which was to decide 
whether the wagons were to follow or 
not. On our way through Mafekiag 
the magistrate told us we might very 
likely be stopped on the frontier if we 
had no doctor’s vaccination certificate. 
This was awkward, as of course we had 
none. The happy thought occurred to 
us of asking him to write one, which 
he did; and some miles further on 
when we saw the Boer policeman 
riding up to us across the veldt, we ap- 
plauded our prudence. He demanded 
it, glanced at it, and let us pass. We 
afterwards heard that he couldn’t read. 
At Malmani Mr. A. Grey called on the 
Custom House officer, who was all 
smiles and civility, which was not 
lessened by timely admiration of the 
baby ; and our wagons were permitted 
to pass with the nominal duty of eigh- 
teen shillings. 

We arrived at Willow Park that even- 
ing, and were most hospitably wel- 
comed by Mrs. Taylor. It was very 
kind of her and Mr. Taylor to have us, 
especially just now, when their only 
trained servant had just departed with- 
out notice —a way these native women 
have. The quantity of the others did 
not make up for their lack of quality. 
The first morning, I gave my brown 
leather boots to the black hand-maiden 
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to be cleaned, and they were just 
rescued by Mrs, Taylor as a great mass 
of blacking was about to be dabbed on 
to them. Mr. Taylor has gradually en- 
larged the house and has made ‘it very 
nice and comfortable. It is easy to add 
on to a house in this country, where 
the custom is for the bedrooms to open 
straight out of doors. If you want 
more rooms, all you have to do is 
to add them on casually anywhere, so 
long as they do not interfere with an 
already existing window. 

Yesterday we were taken to a Ger- 
man mission station some miles from 
here, in the native location. There are 
about twenty-three hundred native huts 
together, nearly all circular, built of 
red mud of a harsh rusty tone of color, 
and often decorated with large pat- 
terns, such as triangles and stripes 
painted in white, black,and red. They 
have neat peaked thatched roofs, and a 
“*scherm’’ (sheltering fence) of red 
mud in front, with a few fruit trees 
round. The natives are Bechuanas, 


dark brown in color with woolly hair, 
and lips projecting beyond their noses. 


A blanket of loud pattern fastened on 
one shoulder and under the other arm 
is their usual costume. The children 
wear practically no clothes at all. The 
missionary has been here about thirty 
years, and has planted a number of 
Eucalyptus giobulus and orange-trees. 
The former are now about one hundred 
and twenty feet high, with trunks in 
proportion, and the orange-trees are 
much the finest I have ever seen any- 
where. The country here is what 
books call ‘‘ Park-like.”’ It is undu- 
lating, covered with grass (now yel- 
jow), and dotted over with bushes and 
small trees. It is varied compared to 
the country between Kimberley and 
Mafeking, which is almost absolutely 
flat and treeless in many parts, so flat 
indeed that there is one bit of the rail- 
way where the track goes thirty-five 
miles in an absolutely straight line. 
Now the African railways are made to 
take almost any curve, however round- 
about, rather than have an alteration of 
the gradient or cuttings and embank- 
ments, 
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II. 
Between Sekamis and Palla, Bechuanaland, 
June 13th, 1894. 

WE have now had a real trial of 
trekking life, and so far it is the great- 
est success. It has, however, one 
great drawback in common with a good 
many other phases of life, —there is 
not near time enough to do all one 
wants to do. Every one prophesied 
that if we didn’t break down we should 
become frightfully bored from having 
nothing to do. Even I thought that 
there would always be ample time for 
sketching, walking, and riding. But far 
from it. This is how our day passes. 
We trek at about three in the morning 
till about seven. As the road is usually 
pretty jolty, and therefore not condu- 
cive to slumber, Mrs. Grey and I sleep 
on for another hour after we stop, i.e., 
from seven to eight. During this time 
the tent is put up, and some water got, 
if possible, for our baths. Meanwhile 
the men have gone out shooting. .We 
have breakfast together on the veldt 
about half past nine or ten. After that 
till about half past. one, is free. I 
sometimes sketch, but I usually want 
to walk as well; or I ought to be writ- 
ing journal, or washing clothes, or 
dusting out the wagon, or skinning 
birds, or darning my stockings (espe- 
cially the last) ; and the time available 
is all too short. At one we have a cup 
of cocoa and a biscuit, and then pack 
up for another two hours’ trek, from 
two to four. One has to pack every- 
thing in most carefully, as otherwise it 
would be either jolted to pieces or 
tossed out. Washstand, campstools, 
ladder, books, etc., are all located in 
our wagon, and have to be taken out 
and in at each trek. When the after- 
noon trek begins, Mrs. Grey and I 
usually go in the “‘ spider” or ride. At 
four or half past we outspan again ; 
then I sometimes sketch, or write (as I 
am doing to you at this moment), with 
the sun going down a great red ball in 
the west. It is too dark to go on 
sketching for long after five, and then 
we have dinner. This is hurried over 
to get the things packed in again, and 
away we go, trekking from half past 
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six or seven till ten or thereabouts. 
Now that there is a moon, Mrs. Grey 
and I either ride or go in the spider at 
first, and walk after. Sometimes I go 
on walking till the wagons outspan. 
Then we bundle into bed as quickly as 
possible, eating a biscuit and drinking 
acup of cocoa or Bovril before going 
off to sleep. This time, from ten to 
three, is the only quiet time for sleep- 
ing ; so one tries to make the most of 
it. The “boys” usually sleep under 
the wagons. Almost the only draw- 
back of the life is the dirt and dust. 
For the first week the roads were 
muddy, and our buck-wagon got 
‘stuck’? several times,— once for 
about eight hours. They had to use 
twenty pair of oxen to pull it out, tak- 
ing the spans from the other wagons, 
and even then only succeeded after 
‘‘ off-loading”? and much digging in 
front of the wheels. Our conductor 
told me that our oxen were not accus- 
tomed to trekking, else we should have 
got out of the bog much more quickly. 
Our oxen would not pull with a will, 
nor all together. One lay down and 


had to be cruelly thrashed till he got 
up again ; and, indeed, they were all 


thrashed most unmercifully. I suppose 
it can’t be helped, but it is horrid to 
see ; and all the time the drivers and 
leaders rush about along the line mak- 
ing day hideous with their yells and 
shrieks. Now we have passed the 
mud and got into the land of dust. It 
is inches deep on the roads, and flies 
up in thick clouds as you go along. 
Luckily it does not bother us when 
we are outspanned ; but one is never 
clean, as everything that one touches 
is covered with it. Since I wrote from 
Willow Park we have travelled about 
one hundred and sixty miles. The 
country has been mostly very flat, but 
one day we had a pretty view of low 
hills, and twice we have been near low 
kopjes (little hills), and once in a na- 
tive village. The vegetation is utterly 
different from what it is in Cape Col- 
ony. There all sorts of low shrubs and 
flowering plants grow out of the sand. 
Here it is all grass with very few flow- 
ering plants. The grass is often three 





feet high or more, and at this time of 
year it is quite yellow and dead. Out 
of it grow quantities of bushes, some 
quite small, and some as large as haw- 
thorns. The commonest is the camel- 
thorn, a kind of acacia with white 
thorns, sometimes several inches long, 
but their size and color advertise them 
so well that they are easily avoided. 
There is another bush with very small 
leathery, heart-shaped leaves, and 
thorns which divide into two, and then 
again into four, and sometimes into six 
points. A third has pairs of thorns, 
one straight and the other hooked 
back. But the worst of all is the well- 
named ‘‘ wait-a-bit,”? with small thorns 
in pairs, both hooked back, which you 
hardly see till you are caught fast. 
Two days ago we reached the left 
bank of the Marico River, and now 
we are near the Limpopo. Along the 
banks of these rivers the trees are 
larger, and sometimes moderately good 
from the English standpoint. There 
are quantities of birds, some of per- 
fectly gorgeous colors—blue, green, 
yellow, pink, scarlet, white, in varying 
shades and combinations —and many 
of strange and interesting shapes. 
Animals are not so easily seen, but 
there are a good many small antelopes 
about. I saw a lot of spring-buck one 
day. This morning I saw two fas- 
cinating little creatures in a tree, like 
lemurs or small monkeys. They don’t 
usually come out much by day, so it 
was rather luck seeing them. They 
are here popularly called ‘ night- 
apes.”” There are many snakes— 
though we have seen none — most of 
them deadly poisonous. There are 
also hyzenas, but neither have we seen 
these. The men of the party are al- 
ways trotting about with their guns, 
and always complaining of the said 
guns, or the dogs, or something. Cer- 
tainly they miss pretty often. Guinea 
fowl, small bustards, and francolins 
(commonly called, in this land of mis- 
nomer, pheasants and partridges) are 
the commonest. We have four dogs 
and only one is of the least use. One 
was run over by the wagon the other 
day right across the body. I never 
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thought the poor brute would recover ; 
but he is quite cheerful now. 

My sketches are mostly bad. The 
air is so dry that it is almost impossible 
to put ona wash at all. And I hardly 


ever have time for more than a very 
hasty attempt. 


III. 
Palapsye, Bechuanaland, 
June 20th, 1894. 

WE arrived here this morning and 
found a delightful bundle of letters 
awaiting us. We have now been prac- 
tically three weeks without hearing 
anything of the outside world —even 
from a newspaper; so that you can 
imagine how we devour every word. 
Characteristically, there was one thing 
we did hear. When we were at Palla, 
Mr. G. and Mr. A. Grey rode into the 
village (we were outspanned two miles 
off) and saw one of the English Bechu- 
analand police. From him they en- 
quired and learned who had won the 
Derby. I don’t believe they asked for 
any other news. 

My last letter was written from near 
Palla. Since then we have continued 
to trek through an almost absolutely 
flat country, dotted over with bush 
which varies in thickness and in the 
species of which it is composed, but 
which, as regards general effect in the 
landscape, hardly varies at all. Owing 
to it you can rarely see more than 
three hundred yards in any direction. 
In one place where we outspanned the 
bush was chiefly composed of mopani 
trees,—a shrub or small tree which 
you see much mentioned in books by 
ivory-hunters, as elephants are so fond 
of it. It has a very curious evergreen 
leaf, almost like the outspread wings of 
a butterfly, the stalk taking the place 
of the body. The two halves usually 
fold together a little, instead of being 
quite flat. The commonest shrub of all 
is the camel-thorn, which I mentioned 
in my last letter. This being the be- 
ginning of winter, many trees are bare, 
and others are yellow and russet in 
their autumn coloring. We have had 
no adventures since I last wrote, and 
the life is very monotonous, but so far 
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not at all dull. We have kept along 
the Limpopo for a long way ; and this 
was a paradise to the men, because 
where there are trees and water there 
there is game. Mr. G. Grey shot a 
hartebeest the other day ; it is about 
the size of a red deer, and its meat was 
quite excellent. This particular animal 
was in very good health and condition, 
but when the skull was cut open to 
take off the horns, we found that both 
the top of the nasal passages just under 
the floor of the brain, and also the 
cavities below the horns and above the 
brain, were full of horrible white mag- 
gots, about an inch long and very fat. 
You never saw so disgusting a sight. 
I put some of the maggots in spirits of 
wine to bring home. Yesterday both 
Mr. G. and Mr. A. Grey had shots at 
koodoo,! but missed. The latter came 
home wild with excitement about the 
sport. 

For some days past the water has 
been dirty and scarce. It is often so 
dirty that you can’t see the bottom of a 
cup which is half full of it, and this we 
not only wash in, but drink ; and Mr. 
G. Grey says it is remarkably good. 
But the tea does taste very nasty at 
times. I am becoming thankful for 
small mercies. When I left home I 
thought tea without cream poor stuff. 
Then I began to be thankful for fresh 
milk. Now tea with preserved milk, if 
made with clean water, is quite deli- 
cious, and even with dirty water is 
tolerable. Three days ago we had to 
cross forty miles of ‘ thirst land,’’ for 
which preparations had to be made. 
Mrs. Grey’s and my part in this con- 
sisted in preparing some drinking 
water. Accordingly the cook’s boy, 
Soul, was sent to fetch some. After 
about an hour he returned with a bucket 
full of the muddy mixture, which had 
been collected by means of a tin pan- 
nikin from a deep hole dug in the dry 
sand of ariver bed. (I have sketched 
that river bed, and when you see it you 
will not be surprised at its taking so 
long to get water from it.) We precip- 
itated the mud in this by means of 


1 An antelope as large as a cow with long spiral 
horns, 
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alum, then boiled and filtered it. But 
though we spent hours over this, we 
still had not enough, and tea and coffee 
had to be made with the muddy water, 
Mrs. Grey and I kept a small private 
store of the clean water in vulcanite 
water-bottles of our own, else we 
should have got none for either paint- 
ing or drinking, as the men drank all 
the rest, and had some of mine too. 
The ‘*men” means only white men, 
for all colored men are called ‘ boys.”’ 
The difficulty in getting over the forty 
miles of **thirst-land’”’ was the oxen 
and horses, and we had to arrange our 
plans accordingly. We trekked at 
night for ten miles (average pace, two 
and a half miles an hour). When we 
outspanned early next morning, the 
oxen were slowly driven back for five 
miles, feeding as they went, to where 
there was a little water which they 
could drink, though too filthy for us ; 
after which they were driven slowly 
back to camp. We then made three 
treks of four hours, with intervals of 
only two hours between, arriving at 
Mopani Pan at about nine next day. 


Though we have light loads, and trav- 
elled all night, our poor beasts were 


pretty well done up by that time. One 
of our drivers is not so good as the 
others, and does not make his oxen 
work evenly, so that one of his span 
was completely worn out, and it and its 
yoke-fellow had to be taken out and 
allowed to come here loose. The heavy 
sand of the roads is pleasant for those 
in the wagon — when the wind blows 
the dust away—and I sleep during 
such treks like a top; but I have not 
yet learned to sleep when the road, as 
it was this morning, is like the dry bed 
of a river full of boulders, and every- 
thing jumps up and down in the 
wagon, including its human occupants. 
I lie on my back with my knees up, 
and support myself on my elbows and 
feet to lessen the jar. Mrs. Grey rolls 
and bounds about, groaning when a 
worse jolt comes than usual, which, I 
am sorry to say, always makes me go 
into hopeless laughter. All our springs 
are more or less broken, but I don’t 
think that it makes much difference. 
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These wonderful wagons are not such 
paragons of excellence as they should 
have been. Our trek-chains break 
whenever a good strain is put on them, 
our springs are broken and bent, the 
strain is causing opening of the boards 
like in a ship after a storm. One thing 
has stood well, and that is the canvas 
tent over each, which so far remains 
entire, although the drivers appear to 
take a peculiar pleasure in driving 
them against the thorn bushes. The 
other night, in a place where the road 
was extra wide and good, the men’s 
wagon was driven against a great pro- 
jecting branch, of which all the twigs 
had been torn off; so that the thick, 
sharp-pointed spike stuck out in the 
most aggressively conspicuous man- 
ner. The canvas was injured, but, 
wonderful to relate, was not ripped 
open. 

If you hear that we have killed nine 
lions on our way here, you can believe 
as much of it as you like. Some men 
in a wagon in front of us have spread 
the report along the road that we saw 
nine, and spent our time in pursuing 
them with rifles and revolvers. So 
much has this been believed, that our 
conductor met some men carrying rifles 
who had gone about with them ever 
since they heard the story, so as to be 
prepared for the lions’ appearance. 

We have most kindly been lent a hut 
to live in here for the twenty-four 
hours of our stay ; its owner, Mr. Sad- 
dler, having vacated it for our benefit. 
Its shape is that of a magnified native 
hut, round, with high-peaked thatched 
roof, in which lizards run about. Iam 
looking forward to Mrs. Grey’s misery 
to-night, if she fancies she hears rats 
in the roof. The town is built on the 
slope of a hill, and there is a lovely 
view of blue hills to the north, which 
augurs well for the future of our trip. 
The chief khama came to see our 
wagons this morning, and appeared to 
admire them, but thought them too 
wide for the bush. (They are wider 
than is usual.) He is much like other 
natives in general appearance, to our 
undistinguishing eyes, and was of 
course dressed in European costume. 
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He scarcely uttered a word, so I don’t 
kuow how much English he knows. I 
am told that he is not likely to be suc- 
ceeded by any one who will be able to 
carry out his policy so well as he him- 
self has done. 

In telling you of our difficulties in 
getting water, I forgot to mention that 
once all we had for washing during 
twenty-four hours was exactly one cup- 
ful—and that black with mud. This 
not only did duty in the morning, but 
had to be reserved for subsequent use. 
Our hands get filthy again but a few 
minutes after washing, so that one 
must try to wash them at least once 
during the day ; and the state of dirt in 
which one is obliged to go to bed is 
disgusting. If such are the pleasures 
of ox-wagon travelling, it is better to 
stay at home, you may say. Yet when 
Mr. Grey lately appealed to each of us 
all round to say whether, if we could 
at that moment suddenly project our- 
selves back to England we should do 
so, there was a unanimous chorus of 
‘6 No,” 


IV. 
Bulawayo, Matabililand, 
July 5th, 1894. 

HERE we are, arrived at the end of 
the first stage of our trekking — and 
perfectly successfully. And here again 
we find a delightful batch of letters 
awaiting us. You say that Sir Henry 
Loch thinks we shall never stand the 
journey. He is not the only man who 
thinks us crazy. The general view 
over the country is that we are crazy 
to come, and Mr. A. Gray crazy to 
bring us. People cannot believe we 
are not utterly bored with wagon tray- 
elling. On the contrary, I find one 
gets to suit oneself more and more to 
the situation, and, except for the dust 
and dirt and the hurry, there are very 
few drawbacks to the life. 

My last letter was from Palapsye, 
written just before we ought to have 
started to continue our travels. Our 
wagons had started the night before, 
and we were to ride and catch them 
up, accompanied by Mr. A. Grey’s 
cousin, Major Grey, who remained 
with us till we reached Tati. But 
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as the moment for departure ap- 
proached, a whisper ran round that the 
horses were lost. A hue and cry was 
set up, and after some hours they were 
recovered ; but by that time it was too 
late to join the wagons by daylight. 
Accordingly it was settled that we 
should start when the moon rose be- 
tween eight and nine; and as the 
wagons would meanwhile be going on, 
we would have about eighteen miles 
to go before we joined them. As 
everything that could had been sent on 
by the wagons, and we had expected to 
ride in the hot sun, we had kept out no 
wraps. Mrs. Grey got one of her hus- 
band’s jackets, and, except that the 
sleeves were about six inches too long, 
she managed well enough. I had noth- 
ing to put over my thin white cotton 
shirt except a bath-towel. So behold 
me heading the cavalcade on a cream- 
colored pony, the said bath-towel 
gracefully disposed about my person 
or ballooning in the breeze! Before 
starting we all assembled in the store 
(our host was the storekeeper), and the 
gentlemen drank success to our expe- 


dition in whiskey-and-soda, all of us 
sitting in various positions on the 


counter. The first two miles of the 
ride were most unpleasant —the road 
consisting of heavy sand thickly mixed 
with boulders, like strawberries in 
whipped cream. Mrs, Grey very soon 
drew the line, and preferred bumping 
in the spider to stumbling over them 
on horseback. I rode all the way and 
enjoyed it much, except that I fully 
expected to come a cropper over the 
roots and stumps which project here 
and there in the track, and which you 
can’t see at all by night. Before we 
reached the wagons we noticed that the 
spider was no longer near us. Mr. A. 
Grey rode back to see what had hap- 
pened, and found that the mules were 
thoroughly tired out by the heavy sand 
on the road, and poor Mrs. Grey, find- 
ing herself deserted, was despairingly 
resigning herself to spending ‘the night 
in the spider on the veldt with only 
little Hendrik as a protector. Mr. 
Grey tied his horse behind the carriage 
and drove the mules while Hendrik 
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whipped ; and in this way they at last 
reached the wagons about midnight. 
We were now beginning to get into a 
country varied by kopjes from the 
eternal bushy plain through which we 
had hitherto passed; and there was 
also a certain amount of big game, and 
with big game, the possibility of lions. 
The gentlemen used to start every 
morning at sunrise in hopes of killing 
some buck, but were not very success- 
ful. Mr. G. Grey had an excellent 
chance at a cock ostrich in full plu- 
mage, but just as he was about to fire, 
his horse ran in between him and the 
bird. Another day he wounded a mag- 
nificent koodoo bull, but could not fol- 
low its spoor (footprints). On the 
23rd, Mr. Fitzwilliam and Major Grey 
went out together in one direction, and 
the other two men in another. Before 
our afternoon trek the two latter re- 
turned, but not the two former. This 
did not make us anxious, as we ex- 
pected they would follow us to where 
we outspanned for dinner. And sure 
enough while at dinner Major Grey 
appeared — but with anxious face, ask- 
It 


ing where was Mr. Fitzwilliam ? 
was now clear that the latter was lost, 
and to be lost in this country is no 


joke. They had followed a gemsbok. 
Major Grey got off to fire and his horse 
got loose. Mr. Fitzwilliam continued 
to gallop on, and was seen no more. 
You can imagine what an evening we 
spent, speculating as to what had hap- 
pened, and what Mr. Fitzwilliam would 
do. Mr. Grey and Major Grey were 
most anxious, the former saying that 
when lost, even people of experience 
on the veldt frequently lose their 
heads, and telling us of men who had 
been lost for days, and never were 
more than a few miles from the road ; 
or who were never found at all. Awful 
visions of Mr. Fitzwilliam in a similar 
plight rose before us. But Mrs. Grey 
and I firmly maintained that we did 
not believe that Mr. Fitzwilliam would 
lose his head. We said he would be 
perfectly calm, and would reason as to 
the right course to take, and act ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, so convinced was 
I of this, that my real fear was that he 
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had met with an accident and was dis- 
abled. Major Grey rode back directly 
dinner was over to light a bonfire on a 
kopje, and to arrange for natives to 
follow the spoor as soon as it was day- 
light. We sat up till late, firing guns 
at intervals and wondering whether 
our lost companion had food, drink, or 
matches with him. When we went to 
bed we gave strict injunctions that we 
were to be waked if any news came ; 
and as we undressed we told each other 
what brutes we felt for thinking of 
sleep at all, while poor Mr. Fitzwilliam 
might be shivering on the veldt. At 
about three in the morning we were 
waked by stentorian yells of ‘‘ Hallo,” 
“Tsay,” ** Hallo,’ and found Mr. G. 
Grey had been vainly endeavoring to 
make us hear that Mr. Fitzwilliam had 
turned up, adding a variety of scornful 
remarks on the soundness of our slum- 
bers when we professed so much anx- 
iety as to his fate. He declared he 
had been shouting for several minutes 
at the top of his voice, to which we 
returned that had he used either our 
names or Mr. Fitzwilliam’s we should 
have waked at the first call. 

It appeared that Mr. Fitzwilliam 
had followed the gemsbok till his horse 
became so leg-weary that he could go 
no more. So he got off and walked 
slowly back with him in the direction 
where he had left Major Grey. His 
watch marked 2.30, so there was no 
reason for hurry. After a little time 
he noticed that the sun was very low, 
and looking again at his watch, found 
it still at 2.30. He knew now that he 
could not get to the road before dark, 
and the moon did not rise till after ten. 
When the sun set he determined to lie 
down and wait for the moon before 
going further. He had no food and no 
matches, only some whiskey, which he 
husbanded with care. He padded his 
coat well with dry grass to keep warm, 
for the nights are often frosty, and 
then went fast asleep. When the 
moon rose he got up, saddled his horse, 
and, guiding himself by the stars, rode 
on till he reached the wagon-track. 
He followed this till he came to a 
camp, when he shouted to know if 
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there was any white man there. It 
proved to be Major Grey’s, and he, 
overjoyed, hastily provided refresh- 
ment for man and beast, after which 
Mr. Fitzwilliam rode on to our wagons. 
Thus happily ended this adventure. 

We have neither seen nor heard any 
lions, but we are told that one killed a 
horse near Tati about a fortnight be- 
fore, and our ‘‘ boys’? were some of 
them quaking for fear at having to go 
through that district, and would scarcely 
go a yard away from the wagons at 
night. One night something was 
prowling round, for Major Grey’s mules 
were very nervous ; but it was prob- 
ably a hyzena. 

On the 30th we went through some 
very curious country, granite kopjes 
abounding, with huge stones balanced 
on the top of them. Big, green, fleshy 
euphorbias grow among these, looking 
like the seven golden candlesticks, only 
with seventy instead of seven branches. 
There were also baobabs, but none were 
near the road, so I didn’t see any ; and 
wild figs, wild oranges (I measured 
one; it was thirteen and one-half 


inches in circumference, and as hard as 
a cricket ball), wild plums, and many 


new and curious trees and fruits. One 
tree has a leaf, rather like a mopani 
leaf, with huge beans about a foot long 
dangling all over it. Another has a 
circular winged seed, as large as the 
top of a breakfast-cup, with the centre 
prickly like a Spanish chestnut. Mr. 
Fitzwilliam brought us the seeds of a 
bush which he saw blazing red a quar- 
ter of a mile off. The seeds grow in 
clusters, each seed being winged and 
bright crimson in color. There are 
also two plants which grow several feet 
high, and are extraordinarily hand- 
some. They have a tuft of thick, 
fleshy, cactus-like leaves at the base, 
and out of this grows a tall flower- 
spike. In one of the species the flower 
is like a long and narrow “ red-hot 
poker”? (clivea). The other has a 
flower-spike that branches, each branch 
being covered with pendant scarlet 
flowers. They are called here “ flower- 
ing aloes.” 

The last two days before we got here 
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were signalized by two narrow escapes 
of our being upset, once in the spider 
and once in the wagons. One of our 
leading mules, Stembok by name, has 
a strong will of his own, and when it is 
crossed he turns right round and faces 
you. As the spider’s front wheels are 
too high to go under the body, this 
manceuvre is not an agreeable one. 
On this occasion one front wheel did 
get under somehow, and the other was 
hoisted wildly up in the air, how I 
can’t imagine ; and the more I look at 
the spider, the less I can imagine. 
Luckily it was where we outspanned, 
so some one caught the unruly one by 
the head, and saved us from going 
over. The last night before we got 
here, Mr. Fitzwilliam and I were walk- 
ing on ahead (the two Messrs. Grey 
had ridden on to Bulawayo the day 
before), when we came to a “ spruit ”’ 
(running stream) with very steep sides, 
and on the south side a perpendicular 
drop at the bottom. We enquired of 
some Americans outspanned just be- 
yond, whether this was the best drift, 
and were told it was; so we warned 
the conductor of what was coming, and 
got Mrs. Grey out of her wagon. It 
was very funny to see the wagons go- 
ing into the drift with their serpentine 
lines of oxen in front; and in spite 
of most powerful screw-drags, almost 
shoving the wheel-oxen off their legs. 
And when one of them made a danger- 
ous-looking lurch over, I saw Dennison 
put up his arms as if to support it, a 
perfectly futile proceeding had it really 
capsized. Dennison was nervous about 
the two tented wagons. However, all 
got through without further accident 
than smashing the pole of the spi- 
der, which was tied behind the men’s 
wagon, although they swayed about in 
the most drunken manner. 

Our poor brown pointer Jess was run 
over and killed this morning when the 
wagons started again, as she chose te 
lie down to sleep between the wheels. 
She was such a nice dog. Mercifully 
she did not live a minute after. 

We passed through the new town of 
Bulawayo on the morning of the 4th, 
having been exactly five weeks trek- 
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king. This is supposed to be an ex- 
traordinarily quick journey, and has 
quite upset all the prophecies of the 
croakers. Dr. Jameson and Sir John 
Willoughby, who have a house between 
the old and new towns, about two 
miles from the latter, are living in 
tents and have given us their rooms. 
It makes one quite ashamed to accept 
so much kindness. I have Sir John 
Willoughby’s room. This is a true and 
faithful description of it. It has mud 
walls, mud floor, thatched roof with no 
ceiling, doors made of two packing-case 
lids, and an unglazed window with 
shutter of rough boards. Furniture: a 
bedstead, one box upside down, some 
wooden shelves, a small strip of mat- 
ting, an empty whiskey bottle doing 
duty as a candlestick, and (oh! luxury) 
a table! Dr. Jameson’s room, occu- 
pied by Mrs. Grey, is much the same, 
only it has a six-inch square looking- 
glass as weil; and for the first time for 
five weeks she has been able to look at 
her back hair. The dining-room and 
kitchen are close by, and I suppose it 
is owing to the heat of the latter that 
there were a few flies about. Mr. A. 
Grey asked Dr. Jameson’s factotum, 
Garlick, whether the flies had been 
very troublesome in the summer, to 
which he replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, sir ; 
you couldn’t see through them.” The 
house is very comfortable really, al- 
though my description of it may make 
you think it is an inappropriate abode 
for the administrator of a territory as 
large as France. But this indifference 
to show is one of the things that make 
one proud of one’s countrymen. Dr. 
Jameson dined with us the evening of 
the day we arrived. He, Mr. A. Grey, 
and Sir J. Willoughby have now gone 
on to the Bonsor mine, and we join 
them there in the wagons early next 
week ; so I hope we shall see more of 
him. 

I have been sketching in Lobengula’s 
old town of Bulawayo, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile from here. It 
was burnt by his order when he filed. 
It is on the top of a slope, and con- 
sisted of an enormous circle of red mud 
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gether, the space enclosed being about 
six hundred yards in diameter. Within 
the circle were Lobengula’s brick house 
and his wives’ huts, with a wooden 
stockade round them. His indunas 
(chiefs or headmen) lived with their 
belongings in the circle of huts, whose 
broken and blackened walls still re- 
main, though the thatch is all burnt 
off. They were only about four or five 
feet high to the eaves, and the rounded 
doorways not more than two or three 
feet high. Of Lobengula’s house noth- 
ing but a low heap of bricks remains. 
It is very pathetic to see the great de- 
serted kraal once so populous, and now 
tenanted only by a few screaming 
plovers flying round and round over it. 
One or two miserable looking blacks 
were squatted among the ashes grub- 
bing for a few glass beads. Far away, 
—the only thing that breaks the mo- 
notony of the horizon,—you see Tha- 
bas Induna, the hill where Lobengula 
won his first victory. In spite of all 
his cruelties, one cannot help being 
rather sorry for the old king. I think 
that feeling is held by most of the 
people engaged in the war. The Mata- 
bili seem absolutely quiet, and have no 
sense of the ignominy of defeat. But 
their insolence before the war is almost 
beyond belief. They would enter an 
Englishman’s wagon unbidden, pull the 
book he was reading out of his hand 
and throw it on the floor again and 
again, spit into his water-bottle, snatch 
off his hat, and if he tried to recover it, 
chuck a knobkerrie (club or knobbed 
stick) under his chin so as almost to 
shatter his teeth. These insults had to 
be borne in silence, as resistance would 
only have ended in murder by over- 
whelming numbers. But the forbear- 
ance and self-restraint of the white 
men when their turn came, seems to 
me to have been marvellous after such 
provocation. 

Garlick has given me a delightful 
knobkerrie made of rhinoceros horn, 
which he found in Lobengula’s kraal 
when the troops entered it at the end 
of the war. We have been spending 
the morning in buying Matabili ostrich- 





huts, about four deep, and close to- 


feather headdresses, etc., which are 
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unutterably filthy, and will have to 
undergo a severe course of fumigation 
before they are presentable. 


v. 
Victoria, July 26th, 1894. 

WE left Bulawaya on the 7th, arriv- 
ing here two days ago, having had a 
very interesting journey, with about as 
near an approach to anything like ad- 
venture as we are likely to experience. 
The day we left we lunched with Mr. 
and Mrs. Colenbrander, who have built 
a set of large huts close to the new 
Bulawayo. One of these is decorated 
with leopard skins, which are spread 
on all the seats and tables, a large 
kaross covering the bed, the whole 
having an air of barbaric splendor. It 
was hoped that there would be a large 
number of natives assembled for the 
dance which was to follow, but from 
various causes, comparatively few came. 
Among those that did come were two 
of Lobengula’s brothers and several 
other chiefs. The dances consisted 
chiefly of rows of men in line, holding 
their knobkerries upright in one hand, 


and slowly lifting each foot alternately 
as high as possible, and bringing it 
down flat on the sole with a thump 
that made one’s own soles ache to see 


it. This was accompanied by a monot- 
onous chant of some eight or ten notes 
repeated endlessly with the same words. 
One of these phrases we are told, was 
to the effect that as they had no corn 
that year to make beer, the white man 
should give it them. Another was in 
praise of the ‘* good old times ;” but, 
to judge by the singing, these much- 
vaunted times must have been lugu- 
brious enough to make the old cow die 
on the spot. The women danced in a 
group by themselves, several of them 
with their babies tied on their backs, 
the little things taking the jogs and 
shakes to which they were subjected 
with absolute equanimity. Both men 
and women were dressed in every va- 
riety of garment, from a suit of tweeds 
-to a mere little piece of skin hanging 
from the waist. Brass anklets and 
bracelets were frequent, and every 
-native carries a snuff-box, either round 
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the neck or waist or stuck in his ear. 
For this latter position empty cartridge- 
cases are in much request. They are 
stuck through a slit in the lobe of the 
ear. 

We left Bulawayo that evening with 
the wagons and three fresh spans of 
oxen. On the way we passed the 
scene of the two fights between the 
Chartered Company’s forces and the 
Matabili on the march from Victoria to 
Bulawayo. Mr. G. Grey was in both 
fights, and by close questioning we got 
very vivid descriptions of them from 
him. The extraordinary folly of the 
Matabili strikes me more than any- 
thing else. They absolutely thought 
that they had only to fire a shot, and 
walk in and assegai our men without a 
struggle. They neglected almost every 
natural advantage, and showed neither 
tactics nor generalship of any kind. 
Neither of the fights seem to have 
been nearly as severe as those in the 
Soudan war, comparing them with what 
one has heard of the latter. In the 
first fight the attackers were chiefly 
slave regiments. In the second they 
were the crack-and-hitherto-invincible 
pure Matabili regiments. Some of the 
men in these last were really very 
brave, and came on recklessly until 
they were shot down, but none got 
nearer than about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the laager. 

We reached the Shangani River 
early on the morning of the 11th, and 
when we woke up I called to John, our 
special ‘* boy,”? to know on which side 
of the river we had outspanned, to 
which his lucid reply was ‘On this 
side.”? This answer is, I think, on a 
par with that given to us one day by 
our native driver on our way to Basuto- 
land. We saw three large birds sitting 
on an ant-heap, and asked him what 
they were, He answered that he didn’t 
know what the black one was, but the 
two white ones were black crows. 
After leaving the Shangani River we 
diverged from the main road across 
high, grassy tableland, very bare of 
bush, where so few vehicles passed 
that the track was extremely indistinct, 
and occasionally every one was hunting 
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about to find it at all. We went along 
the watershed, the streams on our right 
all joining the Lundi, and those on 
our left eventually reaching the Zam- 
besi. Unfortunately, the track was 
rather on the south side of the water- 
shed, and every mile or so we came 
upon a boggy hollow forming the com- 
mencement of a stream, and equally 
every time the buck-wagon stuck in the 
bog. Then followed thrashings and 
yells for about twenty minutes or more, 
and then a second or even a third span 
of oxen from the other wagons was put 
on; and after more thrashings and 
yells we got through. You may won- 
der why the second span isn’t put on at 
once. It ought not to be put on at all 
unless absolutely necessary, for the 
oxen of the first span get cunning, and 
if they are indulged won’t pull at all 
till the second span is put on. 

Our conductor was terribly disgusted 
with this road. Naturally his pride is 
to get over the ground as quickly as 
possible, with as few hitches as pos- 
sible. But once he has poured out 
his griefs he sets to work with great 
and resource to overcome 
Nevertheless, he re- 


energy 
the difficulties. 
marked, with an air of resigned despair, 
at the sixth ‘“‘stick’”’ in eight hours, 
that “‘this gets kind of monotonous.”’ 
The monotony was presently changed 


for the worse. After seeing a second 
span of oxen set to pull, and disliking 
to watch the thrashing the poor brutes 
had to undergo, we walked on in the 
dark as far as the next bog. There we 
were stopped by cries, and were pres- 
ently overtaken by Mumbu, one of our 
lately acquired Mashuna boys, who 
said, ‘* Diisselboom broke,’ and de- 
parted. We retraced our steps, to find 
the buck-wagon still in the hole, while 
the sound of the axe betrayed where a 
tree was being cut down to replace the 
diisselboom (pole). Meanwhile vigor- 
ous efforts were still being made with 
the two spans of oxen to move the 
wagon, and just as we got back we 
heard a crack, and away went the 
twenty-eight oxen up the hill at a run, 
leaving the wagon behind. The iron- 
work in front of it had broken. ‘It 





would take a blacksmith two days’ 
work to repair it, and, indeed, only a 
professional wagon-maker could do it, 
and he supposed he would have to re- 
main there for days while the other 
wagons went on to fetch a blacksmith.”’ 
Such were our conductor’s melancholy 
prognostications, and with such a pros- 
pect we retired to bed. But his pessi- 
mistic feelings having now evaporated 
in words, he off-loaded the wagon, had 
it dug and hauled out by the “‘ boys,” 
put in his new diisselboom, fixed it to 
the wagon by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of chains in place of the broken 
iron-work, re-loaded it, and was ready 
to start again in four or five hours. 

These ‘‘ sticks’ recurred about six- 
teen times, but as there is, as Dennison 
says, considerable monotony about 
them, I will describe no more. At the 
last one the diisselboom gave way 
again, the only wonder being that it 
had held out so long, but Dennison had 
anticipated this, and had got another 
one ready, which we still have on. 

For the last few miles we were in 
more hilly ground, and prospectors for 
gold had been continually passing. 
The result was any number of veldt 
fires, which sometimes look very fine 
in the distance with their great col- 
umns of smoke by day and lurid glow 
in the sky at night, but which are most 
odious from all other points of view, as 
they destroy the bush and make the 
great plains a sheet of black. The 
dust from this is so fine that it gets 
inside all one’s clothes, and the conse- 
quent washing required is serious. At 
last we reached the Selukwe Hills, and 
outspanned near the Bonsor mine, 
where Mr. Grey rejoined us. The road 
here, if road it may be called, ceases. 
A few Scotch carts (light two-wheeled 
wagons) have passed along, but no 
tent-wagons had ever done so. From 
this time till we got near to Victoria 
we travelled almost entirely by day, as 
we should almost certainly have been 
upset had we trekked by night, The 
wagons started one morning at 7.30, 
with Mr. G. Grey as pioneer, cutting 
the trees before them, while the rest 
of us went to see the Bonsor mine. 
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It consists of a shaft newly sunk on the 
site of some pre-historic workings, the 
dug-out holes of which are still vis- 
ible ; while close by are little pits and 
grooves in the rock believed to have 
been worn by grinding the quartz. 
Even the stones with which they 
ground it still lie beside or in the holes. 
To allow of our going down the shaft 
a kind of seat had been rigged up, 
attached by a rope round a_hand- 
windlass, and in this, guiding ourselves 
-by our feet from hitting the walls of 
the shaft, we descended one by one, 
some sixty feet to the bottom. The 
ancient miners, whoever they were, 
had gone down within about four feet 
of this, and the question was why they 
had stopped there ? Were they driven 
out of the country or had the gold 
come to an end at that depth? It is 
now believed that here at any rate it 
was not from the latter cause, but 
whereas near the surface the gold lies 
in the quartz free, at the lower level it 
is combined with pyrites, and it is only 
within the last few years that chemical 
processes have been discovered which 


permit of its being extracted from this 


in a way that pays. <A small drive of 
some ten or twenty feet has been made 
from the bottom of the shaft across the 
quartz reef bearing the gold. At Jo- 
hannesburg the gold-bearing strata that 
I saw are grey-colored, and not at once 
distinguishable from the surrounding 
rock. In this district the gold is found 
in white quartz (if streaky, like bacon, 
so much the better) between layers of 
dark, reddish-brown ‘“slate.’? Here 
the quartz-reef is vertical and extends 
along the surface above ground for 
more than a mile. Experience shows 
that as a rule when the extension above 
ground is as much as that, the exten- 
sion below is also considerable. The 
‘slate’? is a metamorphosed aqueous 
stratum. All this I gathered (I hope 
correctly) from Mr. McIntyre, the en- 
gineering manager, who took infinite 
pains to explain and show us every- 
thing. We were afterwards shown 
some ‘panning’ of the quartz from 
here and from the Dunraven mine 
(where they have come on three gold- 
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bearing reefs of different thicknesses), 
and though the quartz thus panned was 
so coarsely crushed that among pieces 
of the size of peas taken up at random 
we could see the gold, yet the gold left 
after the panning was over was consid- 
erable in amount.1 When we left the 
mine we went down a pass, through 
the lovely wooded hills along which 
the wagons were slowly threading their 
way. The trees were mostly either 
mountain acacia or mahobo-hobo, this 
last resembling a magnolia more than 
anything else, only the leaves are 
coarsely ribbed and wider, and it bears 
a fruit which we are told is very good 
eating. We had not gone far before 
we saw one of the wagons resting ina 
fainting condition (if wagons can be 
imagined to faint) against a tree, while 
all the drivers, leaders, conductor, and 
assistants were employed in trying to 
hoist it up so as to get it past the tree. 
Our contingent of men materially as- 
sisted in that process, and what be- 
tween digging on one side and shoving 
on the other, they at last succeeded in 
righting it, but, alas! no longer in its 
pristine beauty, for all one side of the 
tent was battered in, and all my dress- 
ing and drawing things, which were 
hung on that side, were scattered in 
wild confusion, some spoiled and some 
lost. However, the damage was not as 
great as I at one time feared, and I 
have had no irreparable losses. This 
over, poor Dennison had to rush for- 
ward to the buck-wagon, which had 
taken the opportunity to get stuck 
ahead of us; and so it continued. No 
sooner was one wagon got past a crit- 
ical place than another was in one. 
Sometimes the slope of the hill at 
right-angles to the direction of the 
track was so great that the wagons 
were only saved from capsizing by four 
men hauling with reims on the opposite 
side, and here Mr. McIntyre’s strength 
was invaluable. Sometimes a very 
steep dip with rocky sides and bottom 
would occur, and the absence or pres- 


1 Panning consists in shaking some finely crushed 
gold-bearing rock in a basin of water, until the 
gold, being heaviest, forms a fine sediment at the 
bottom, the rest being carefully poured off, 
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ence of a small stone (and there were 
always plenty of both small and big 
ones) at the critical moment would 
determine whether the wagon went 
over or not; or a turn would be so 
sharp that many trees would have to 
be cut to allow of the oxen getting 
sufficiently in a straight line to be able 
topull. It was really very exciting to 
watch. At last we got through the 
worst of the pass without an upset, 
but the poor spider following behind 
got the bolt joining the under-carriage 
to the body jerked out, and the four 
mules, pulling the driver and front 
wheels after them, left the rest mildly 
but firmly in a hole. Luckily this was 
close to where the wagons had out- 
spanned, and the resourceful Mr. G. 
Grey managed to mend it somehow in 
the course of the evening; and by 
always getting out whenever the road 
was more than usually covered with 


rocks and boulders, and by continual, 


ticing together with reims, we have 
actually got it here with only one more 
breakdown. After getting through the 
Selukwe Hills the road got much bet- 


ter, or rather, the grass plains were 
smooth enough, and spruits only came 


at intervals. We lost a whole day 
through our two black guides taking us 
wrong, and thus we only succeeded in 
going eighteen miles on the right road 
in four days. Extra delay was caused 
by the *‘long-wagon”’ (perch-pole) of 
the buck-wagon getting badly cracked 
in crossing a spruit on the wrong road. 
We had immediately to outspan, and as 
no suitable tree could be found to re- 
place it, it had to be tied up with reims 
wound round it while wet, which 
shrunk when drying, so as to hold 
extremely tightly and firmly. Reims 
are one’s salvation in this country. 
Dennison shot a beautiful reed-buck 
this day, which I spent my time in 
sketching, while Mrs. Grey and Mr. 
Fitzwilliam climbed up to the top of 
a neighboring kopje. She came down 
almost in tears, and looking like a 
prickly hedgehog. You never saw 
such a sight. Her whole dress, inside 
and out, was one mass of prickles ; you 
could hardly see an inch of the stuff 
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of which it was made. The prickles 
are seeds about half an inch long, end- 
ing in four little points, which hold on 
like grim death. You can’t brush 
them off ; they must be picked off by 
hand. The plant grows in great pro- 
fusion wherever there has been native 
cultivation, and as the Makalangas 
always live at the tops of the kopjes 
for fear of the Matabili, and grow all 
sorts of plants in the crannies of the 
rocks, you invariably find this abomi- 
nable weed in such places. So bad is’ 
it that I am almost afraid to go up 
kopjes now. 

All through this district there is a 
good deal of game, and riding about I 
constantly saw the spoor of various 
kinds of buck, and sometimes the ani- 
mals themselves, as well as jackals and 
huge baboons. One day we galloped 
some way after several of these, until 
they got to ground where we could not 
follow them. Another day, when I 
was out riding with Mr. G. Grey and 
Mr. Fitzwilliam, we saw a honey-bird 
which perched near us on a tree and 
began uttering its chattering note. 
We followed it as it went from bush to 
bush for some way till we came to a 
tree from which some one had previ- 
ously cut out a bees’ nest with an axe. 
The bird still kept chattering and flew 
on, so we followed it again for about a 
hundred yards, when it stopped once 
more. We examined the trees beside 
us, and presently found one which was 
quite hollow, and through a small hole 
we could see the honeycomb inside, 
but as we had no axe we could not cut 
the tree open. Then the bird left off 
chattering, and we saw no more of it. 
What a fraud it must have thought us ! 
It is a very insignificant-looking bird, 
smaller than a thrush and dirty-grey or 
drab color, as far as I could see. The 
native superstition is that if you do not 
give the bird some of the honey to 
which it leads you, it will lead the next 
person it finds to a snake or a lion. 

We are surrounded now with native 
servants, with fine black skins and the 
minimum of clothes. They are just 
like children, thoughtless, callous, and 
good-humored. You have to tell them 
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the same thing over and over again 
every day, as they never remember a 
general order. Sometimes I surrepti- 
tiously try to draw their portraits, but 
they don’t like it, and shift somewhere 
else before I have done more than a 
stroke or two. Some natives are very 
finely built men, but most are rather 
poorly made, and of low type. 

One day, as Mr. A. Grey was riding, 
he heard singing in the bush some way 
off, and on going to see what it was, 
found a number of men, women, and 
children threshing ‘‘ oofoo”’ (a kind of 
millet), who immediately on his ap- 
pearance took to flight. They pres- 
ently returned, however, and he then 
went to fetch the rest of us. They had 
a threshing-floor, round which were 
arranged platforms of branches about 
three or four feet high, on which were 
great heaps of unthreshed grain. In 


the middle, on the ground, was the 
oofoo they were threshing, and round 
it was a circle of about forty men and 
ten women, each with a new white- 
peeled club rather like a heavy hockey- 
stick, with which they threshed, hitting 


with the convex outer side of the knob. 
All the time they sang and danced 
round the heap, the blows coming down 
in regular time to the singing. The 
songs were all short, of one or two 
phrases only both as to music and 
words, and mostly descending some- 
what chromatically. One especially 
was rather like irregular chimes, end- 
ing on what would be the third of our 
scale. But they sang so out of tune, 
and their intervals were often so unex- 
pected, that it was impossible for me 
to say what their scale was. The songs 
were not specially minor in key. In 
the intervals for rest between the 
songs (each song was repeated ad nau- 
seam without a pause), they drank 
Kaffir beer. Mr. G. Grey ordered the 
induna to fetch a calabash (hollowed- 
out gourd) of beer for him to drink. 
It was curious to see the chief of all 
these men, who could have crushed us 
in a minute had they been so minded, 
after a look at Mr. G. Grey, humbly go 
and lift up the calabash and bring it to 
him without a murmur, while the rest 
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of the natives stood gazing at us. I 
didn’t half like it, but I expect it is 
right to impress them with our moral 
superiority. While we were there the 
women were kept at that part of the 
circle which was farthest away from us. 
Mr. G. Grey says we are very lucky to 
have seen this threshing dance, as the 
natives will not do anything of the sort 
to order, and you only get the chance 
by chance. 

On the 2lst we reached the Tokwe 
River, the rocky drift being somewhat 
troublesome for the wagons to cross. 
Mr. G. Grey had procured some dyna- 
mite to explode in the water in hopes 
of stunning a crocodile ; and while the 
wagons were crossing the drift we re- 
paired to a large deep pool a little way 
off, threw in the dynamite, and waited 
anxiously for the result, cameras in 
hand. After a pause, two or three 
little fish floated to the top, and noth- 
ing more. Mr. G. Grey saw the marks 
where a crocodile had been lying on a 
sand-bank, but that hardly consoled us. 

Yesterday morning the two Messrs. 
Grey rode on to make arrangements for 
our stay here. We were still about 
seven miles off when we inuspanned 
after dinner. Mrs. Grey and I walked 
in front of the wagons all the way, 
accompanied by the two dogs. About 
two miles from the town we heard 
footsteps in front. The dogs rushed 
forward barking, and then equally 
quickly rushed back and kept cowering 
behind us. The terrible danger from 
which they fled turned out to be Mr. G. 
Grey, who came to meet us and show 
us where in the town we were to out- 
span, and we walked on with him. 
Somehow we missed the right track in 
the town, and wandered about trying 
to find our abode, knocking people up 
from their first sleep, and generally 
being a nuisance, till at last we got to 
our destination, after being four hours 
on our feet. I don’t wonder at our 
missing the track, for close to the town 
there are dozens, all just alike ; and it 
was quite dark with no moon and no 
lights in the houses. Most of the 
houses are set down apparently per- 
fectly casually on the veldt, and at 
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considerable intervals. Only about 
fifty whites live here, of which three or 
four are women. The town is much 
more picturesquely situated than Bu- 
lawayo, with pretty hills all round ; but 
the veldt itself close by is ugly just 
now, the grass being short and eaten of 
locusts, and with scarcely any bush. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


BY GABRIEL MONOD. 


THE general elections of 1893 and the 
tragic death of President Carnot have 
wrought a very perceptible change in 
the course of French politics. During 
the entire period from the election of 
M. Grévy in 1879 to the elections of 
1893, the prevailing system was that 
which is called the “‘ policy of concen- 
tration.”” Republicans of all shades 
sought to act together, in order to fight 
against any possible return to power of 
the Clerical and Conservative party, or 
to resist an immediate danger such as 
the Boulangist movement. The Gam- 
bettist or Opportunist party always 
formed the kernel of these hybrid and 
ephemeral majorities, which comprised 
deputies of the most diverse opin- 
ions, ranging from the edge of the 
Centre party to the summit of the Ex- 
treme Left. The heterogeneous com- 
position of the ministries forbade any 
long tenure of power. As their pro- 
grammes were nothing but compromises 
to which each section of the Republi- 
can party sacrificed its most character- 
istic aims, the moment soon arrived 
when dissatisfaction broke out, and 
members of the same Cabinet were at 
issue with each other; and as there 
was no settled majority, acting under 
recognized leaders, personal ambitions, 
jealousies, and lobby intrigues led to 
ministerial changes, although it was 
perfectly well known that the new 
ministry would be very like the old. 
Thus a series of Cabinets were con- 
structed, one after the other, in which 
generally most of the members of the 
last ministry were again assembled 
under a new chief, and which, what- 





ever their composition and whatever 
circumstances had given them birth, 
always found themselves fulfilling the 
same task, contending against the dan- 
gers, real or imaginary, of clerical in- 
trigue, reorganizing the army on the 
principle of shorter and shorter uni- 
versal service, pushing forward public 
education, and especially compulsory 
and secular elementary education, car- 
rying out a long programme of ex- 
tensive public works—in particular, 
completing the railway system — and, 
lastly, pursuing a commercial policy of 
which the two essential points were 
protectionist tariffs and the develop- 
ment of the colonial empire of France. 
At the same time these ministries, in 
order to keep their places at all, were 
obliged, in the choice of their adminis- 
trative officers, to distribute promotion 
with the utmost skill amongst the dif- 
ferent portions of their unstable ma- 
jority; and as the ministers came 
mostly from the Moderate party, but 
could only continue in office by the 
favor of the Radicals, it followed that 
the share of patronage obtained by the 
Radicals for their clients was much 
larger than was justified by the Radical 
strength either in the country or in 
the Chambers. An administration thus 
brought together on personal grounds 
and unable to reckon on the life of any 
ministry, could not of course attend to 
anything but how to manage all the 
groups at once, and, above all, how to 
secure the favor of influential electors 
and deputies. That is why the admin- 
istration showed such strange weak- 
ness, not to speak of secret connivance, 
in the face of Boulangism, a weakness 
so great as to lead to grave fears of itis 
success ; and, what is still more impor- 
tant, displayed a culpable remissness 
in dealing with the most serious elec- 
toral frauds, such as those committed 
in the Parliamentary and municipal 
elections at Toulouse. 

The characters of the two presidents 
of the republic who held office from 
1879 to 1894 were particularly favorable 
to the policy of concentration. M. 
Grévy, while he showed real wisdom 
and keen intelligence in following and 
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guiding, so far as the Constitution 
allowed him to do so, the foreign policy 
of France, carried the practice of in- 
difference and abstention in home 
affairs so far as to neglect even his 
representative duties as head of the 
State, thinking of nothing but how to 
increase his fortune by saving out of 
his allowances, and letting his son-in- 
law, M. Wilson, exert an improper 
influence over the distribution of places 
and favors. M. Carnot, who filled the 
office of president with so much dignity 
and correctness, confined himself, of 
his own will, to performing his exter- 
nal representative duties and to the 
task of making the supreme power 
respected for his virtues and loved for 
his charities. He had belonged to the 
Radical party; and as personally he 
had no confidence in any one except 
two somewhat mediocre Radicals, MM. 
Tirard and Sarrien, he could not imag- 
ine any other policy than that of con- 
centration. It must be admitted further 
that circumstances rendered this policy 
almost inevitable from the moment 
when the Parliamentary Right took up 


an attitude so openly hostile to the 
republic that the most moderate Re- 
publicans were unable to join them, 
while the Extreme Left showed too 
little coherence or practical sense for 
the Opportunists to arrange with them 


any common plan of action. It must 
also be recognized that under such 
conditions these successive Cabinets, 
always new and yet always similar, 
these floating majorities, made up in 
the whole a kind of nondescript gov- 
ernment, compelled to avoid any ex- 
treme measure, either of a reactionary 
or revolutionary kind, and humbly to 
follow every breath of popular opinion. 
Meanwhile the local administration, in 
spite of its defects, was kept going by 
its almost historic traditions of order 
and probity, as well as by that sense 
of professional duty which a_ public 
function naturally creates in its occu- 
pant. 

Ever since the general election of 
1893 this situation has been utterly 
changed. It was clearly perceived that 
the period of concentration was over, 
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and that the time had come for the 
ministry to be formed of men of like 
views, associated for the purpose of 
carrying out a definite programme, and 
unhesitatingly supported by a majority 
which they directly represented. Many 
causes combined to give this new direc- 
tion to Parliamentary affairs, which 
began with the breaking up of old 
party divisions. 

The principal of these causes was the 
collapse of the Boulangist movement, 
which commenced in 1889 with the 
flight of the general to Belgium and 
his condemnation by the Senate, sit- 
ting as a High Court of Justice, and 
was completed by the failure of his 
partisans at the elections of the same 
year, and, finally, by the melancholy 
suicide of the tragi-comic hero. Bou- 
langism had carried with it a large 
number of members of the Extreme 
parties, and even not a few Socialists. 
Nearly all the Monarchists and Bona- 
partists had been its secret or avowed 
accomplices, and had been compelled, 
in order to conceal their faint hopes of 
a Restoration, to pretend to rally to the 
idea of a new Republic, of which Bou- 
langer was to be the head. On the 
morrow of the defeat, the discovery of 
the scandalous bargain which had been 
struck between the Comte de Paris and 
the general threw into utter confusion 
all these men who had conspired to 
make up a party without principle 
and without programme, dissembling so 
many contradictory hopes which they 
durst not avow. The blow fell with 
the greatest force upon the mass of 
honest Conservatives, who saw the 
cause of monarchy fatally compro- 
mised, and were now disposed to prefer 
the Parliamentary Republic, with cer- 
tain guarantees, to such futile and un- 
dignified adventures. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, 
began to perceive that the Parliamen- 
tary system, as it had up to that time 
been carried on, was falling into dis- 
credit with the mass of the voters, in 
whose eyes it appeared not as a regular 
contest of parties and opinions, but as 
a club of self-interested individuals in- 
tent on nothing but place and power. 
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They deemed it essential to have done 
with concessions and compromises 
which only served to band together 
men who differed profoundly in prin- 
ciple, and to form, instead, parties 
representing schools of opinion and 
definite views. 

The attitude taken up. by Pope Leo 
XIII. towards the Republican govern- 
ment also tended to facilitate the re- 
distribution of the old parties. His 
Italian subtlety, his statesmanlike in- 
sight, and his severe impartiality, ena- 
bled him to perceive that the Church 
had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by remaining committed to mo- 
narchical ideas without a future ; that 
the Catholics had everything to gain 
by loyally accepting the republic, and 
taking their proper place in it; and 
that Moderate Republicans would be 
quite disposed, in face of the attacks of 
Exiremists, to accept the alliance of 
the ‘Ralliés,” provided that they 
would be content with claiming justice 
and good-will, without seeking to over- 
throw the laws and institutions which 
were the foundations of the republic. 
The view of Leo XIII. has been justi- 
fied by the result. The party of reac- 
tion was instantly shattered; a large 
body of Republicans have abandoned 
the attitude of surly distrust of the 
Catholics which they had hitherto held, 
and have shown a disposition to accept 
in some degree the aid of this right 
wing which has suddenly come to en- 
large their ranks. 

Again, the Panama affair brought a 
new element to aid in the dislocation 
of parties. Although it has proved 
impossible to say exactly on whom 
rested the responsibility or the actual 
guilt, the result has been to destroy 
absolutely the credit, the force, and the 
cohesion of the old Opportunist group, 
which for years had in reality had the 
guidance of the republic. Some mem- 
bers of the party, in Parliament and in 
the press, have been directly compro- 
mised. Public opinion has thrown a 
general though vague discredit on al- 
most every one who took any part in 
the business; and violent animosities 
have sprung up within the group itself, 
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some having played the part of ac- 
cusers and others that of accused. 
The Panama affair did not prevent most 
of the Opportunists from keeping their 
seats at the 1893 elections — the system 
of scrutin darrondissement making it 
difficult to effect sudden changes in the 
distribution of parliamentary strength 
— but it certainly helped on the partial 
success of the Socialists and of a cer- 
tain number of ‘ Ralliés.”’ 

This rise of a Socialist party in the 
Chamber was one of the characteristic 
features of the elections of 1893, and 
contributed more than anything else to 
the downfall of the policy of concentra- 
tion. Former Chambers had contained 
some three or four representatives of 
revolutionary Socialism ; but they were 
altogether isolated, and scarcely dared 
to raise their voice. Some few of the 
Radicals, indeed, called themselves 
Socialist, but their Socialism was of a 
vague and general kind, which formu- 
lated no precise demands, and did not 
embarrass either its professors or those 
who accepted them as temporary allies. 
Besides, it had been for some years 
the fashion among politicians seeking 
popularity, or wanting to improve the 
condition of the laboring classes, to call 
themselves Socialists, without attach- 
ing any exact meaning to the word. 
But in 1893 there appeared in the 
Chamber a group of some fifty true 
Socialists, openly professing Collectivist 
doctrines and the definite object of 
changing the very bases on which so- 
cial order has rested in France since 
the Revolution of 1789, and plainly 
proposing to make the regular action of 
parliamentary government impossible 
by means of a system of relentless op- 
position, permanent obstruction, and 
furious attacks, shrinking from no scan- 
dal and no calumny. This Socialist 
group contains educated and convinced 
theorists such as Jules Guesde, and 
orators of an eloquence both logical 
and enthusiastic such as Jean Jaureés. 
It has drawn into its sphere all the 
most advanced of the old Radical party, 
which finds in Socialism, more or less 
explicit, an electoral platform. The 
formation of this new Extreme Left 
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party, with which neither compromise 
nor concentration was possible, which, 
indeed, rejected all thought of compro- 
mise, could not but drive the Moderate 
Republicans to form a compact group, 
submitting to strict discipline under 
recognized leaders, and so dispose them 
to seek at need the alliance of the 
‘“‘ Ralliés’ in struggling with their ene- 
mies. 

The Anarchist crimes also hastened 
the new grouping of political forces. 
Anarchism had long been considered 
as asort of mental disease, affecting a 
few fanatical theorists, like M. Elisée 
Reclus, or Prince Kropotkin, but ex- 
tending only to some very small sets of 
workmen or ruffians. But the series of 
outrages, which began with the exploits 
of Ravachol, followed by the explo- 
sions in the Restaurant Véry, the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Café 
Terminus, and ended in the assassina- 
tion of President Carnot in the midst 
of the Lyons fétes, brought to light the 
extraordinary spread of the ravages 
made by this doctrine, which is all the 
more formidable that it will not bear 
discussion, that it has the character of 
an unreasoning faith, and that it satis- 
fies at the same time the extreme im- 
pulses of Individualism and the most 
extravagant dreams of Socialism. Al- 
though the Socialists, imbued with the 
idea of the omnipotent State, sole pro- 
prietor and dispenser of wealth, are 
naturally hostile to Anarchist ideas, 
their diatribes against society and the 
existing order of government make 
them propagators, and almost accom- 
plices of Anarchism. Their principal 
organ, La Petite République, with its 
incessant and furious attacks upon all 
the representatives of authority, might 
well be treated as an auxiliary to the 
proper Anarchist organs, such as Le 
Pere Peinard. It would be true to say 
that to the battle against the Socialists 
and Anarchists is due the formation of 
that great party of ‘‘ Governmental Re- 
publicans,” which immediately after 
the elections of 1893 set to work to 
establish a stable majority, led by a 
homogeneous ministry. The voting of 
the law against Anarchist intrigues and 
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doctrines —a law stigmatized as crim- 
inal by the Socialists and a section of 
the Radicals — proved a true touch- 
stone, distinguishing the governmental 
Republicans from those who remained 
faithful to the old idea of concentra- 
tion, or who aimed at revolution. 

After the Lyons catastrophe, as I 
have said, the feeling strongly pre- 
vailed in Parliament that it was essen- 
tial to form a government with a fixed 
programme, and pledged energetically 
to repress all revolutionary tendencies. 
The election of M. Casimir-Périer as 
president of the republic in the place 
of M. Carnot was a striking proof of 
this feeling. He was selected on ac- 
count of his name, his great social posi- 
tion, and the governing ability which 
he had shown in his brief tenure of 
the presidency of the Council. He was 
great-grandson of one of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly of 1789, 
whose castle of Viziile was the cradle 
of the Revolution in Dauphiné; he 
was grandson of the well-known min- 
ister of Louis Philippe, who, in the 
course of a short term of office, had 
succeeded in re-establishing the pres- 
tige of France in Europe by means of 
the expeditions to Italy and Belgium, 
in laying down sound principles of 
Parliamentary and Liberal government, 
and in repressing revolutionary in- 
trigues. He was the son of a minister 
of M. Thiers, and had himself served 
with distinction in the war of 1870. If 
M. Carnot, grandson of a member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and 
son of a minister of the republic of 
1848, represented the austerest side of 
the Republican tradition, M. Casimir- 
Périer stood for the Liberal Parliamen- 
tary tradition of France for a century 
back, and seemed well fitted finally to 
reconcile the disillusionized Conserva- 
tives to the Republican flag. His 
wealth, his personal distinction, and 
that of his wife, his relations with the 
highest society of Paris, marked him 
out as specially able to give éclat to the 
highest office of the State, and to con- 
tinue the example of generosity and 
charity set by M. Carnot. Lastly, the 
choice of a man who had been a recog- 
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nized party leader seemed to indicate a 
desire to confer on the president of the 
republic some personal right of initia- 
tive in the government, to encourage 
him to go beyond the mere position of 
an impartial arbitrator between parties, 
such as M. Carnot had been, and to 
make use of all his Constitutional 
powers for the support of the govern- 
ment majority in the Chamber in any 
settled and moderate course of policy 
which it had resolved to follow. 

M. Casimir-Périer did not seem so 
well convinced as were his supporters 
that his removal from party strife to 
the presidency was the wisest course. 
He felt himself fitter to be the fighting 
chief of a Cabinet than to go to the 
Elysée and play the part of a mere 
representative, and incur the charge of 
exceeding his functions if he in any 
way intervened directly in_ politics. 


But the current of public opinion was 
so strong that he could not decline 
what was presented to him as a duty. 
He was the less disposed to evade the 
task that on the morrow of the death 
of M. Carnot it seemed to carry with it 


great peril, and that he was already 
the object of the most atrocious men- 
aces. ‘‘In the face of danger,’ his 
brave mother said to him, “a Périer 
never hesitates.” 

How is it that seven months after he 
had accepted office, with ail its difficul- 
ties in full view, M. Casimir-Périer had 
thrown it up, and risked the accusation 
of inconsistency and weakness ? 

In the first place, people had com- 
pletely deceived themselves as to the 
happy effect likely to be produced by 
having at the Elysée a man of the 
name, the position, and the character 
of M. Casimir-Périer. If in the eyes of 
Europe the new president carried a 
prestige which neither M. Grévy nor 
M. Carnot had enjoyed, it was not the 
same in France. There M. Périer had 
no particular reputation beyond that 
section of the bourgeois class which is 
sincerely attached to the republic ; and 
even among them his personal record 
was not well enough known to bring 
him any very lively feelings of devo- 
tion. Owing to a certain stiffness in 
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his attitude, something curt and impe- 
rious in his way of speaking, and his 
dread of everything which could be 
mistaken for ostentation or advertise- 
ment, the attachment which was really 
felt to him did not show itself with the 
force needful to create a current of 
public opinion in his favor. On the 
contrary, the Radicals and Socialists 
had no difficulty in starting among the 
populace a very strong current of dis- 
trust and even hostility. They affected 
to see in him nothing but a representa- 
tive of that constitutional monarchy of 
which his grandfather had been the 
most illustrious embodiment. They 
tried to trace in him a typical Orlean- 
ist. His large fortune, his position as 
president of the Council of the Anzin 
mines were skilfully used against him ; 
they made him out to be a representa- 
tive of the capitalists who grow rich on 
the sufferings of the people, and the 
envious spirit which is the very soul 
of democracies gave ready credence to 
all the lies which were put in circula- 
tion as to the origin of the Périer for- 
tune. Finally, the energy which he 
had displayed during his brief ministe- 
rial career led them to fear that he 
might fail to confine himself to his con- 
stitutional position as an impartial 
arbitrator, and might exert an improper 
influence over the ministry and Par- 
liament. M. Périer did nothing to 
justify these suspicions ; his attitude 
has been entirely irreproachable, and 
no serious man can question his devo- 
tion to the Republican cause. But 
whether it be owing to unfortunate 
circumstances or to some want of 
savoir-faire in his own character, M. 
Périer was never able to chase away 
the mist of coldness and distrust which 
surrounded him from the very day 
when he went to the Elysée, and he 
very soon came to feel that his election 
to the presidency was injurious and 
not helpful to the regular process of 
government and the progress of the 
Moderate Republican party. 

There was illusion also as to the true 
strength of Moderate ideas and the 
possibility of constructing a really 
homogeneous majority in the Chamber. 
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The assassination of M. Carnot forced 
all men to think first of the preserva- 
tion of social order, and in this com- 
mon feeling it was easy to agree on the 
election of M. Périer. But no sooner 
was the alarm allayed than the diffi- 
culty of maintaining concord among 
the members of the new majority be- 
came conspicuous. The ancient and 
profound jealousy with which the old 
Republicaus had always regarded Cler- 
icalism reappeared, and was a serious 
embarrassment to the “ Ralliés.’? M. 
Spuller, indeed, had with great elo- 
quence announced the dawn of a new 
spirit in politics, the close of the his- 
toric conflict between the State and the 
Church, between Republicans and 
Catholics, and the formation of a great 
Liberal party, in which religious dis- 
putes were to be forgotten. But in 


these declarations some saw, or affected 
to see, a denial of the very principles 
by which the Republicans had tri- 
umphed and governed, and an abdica- 
tion in face of the representatives of 
ancient parties, who were preferring a 
hypocritical request to enter the Re- 


publican ranks, only in order to destroy 
the republic. A group arose within 
the majority, presided over by M. 
Isambert, which insisted that the gov- 
ernment ought firmly to decline the 
support of the “ Ralliés,’? and proposed 
to return to the policy of concentration. 
Meanwhile the Socialists in the Chani- 
ber succeeded in carrying on a system 
of obstruction, worrying the govern- 
ment by futile and noisy interpella- 
tions, causing frequent ‘ scenes,” 
preventing the passing of the budget 
in proper time, and rousing in the 
country a sense of the impotence of 
Parliament itself, as well as of the 
majority in Parliament. Outside the 
Chamber the Socialists organized, in 
public meeting and in the press, a 
campaign of denunciation, invective, 
and calumny against the president of 
the republic, and so far succeeded that 
it was only with great difficulty that 
the jury were persuaded to convict the 
worst of these libellers, M. Gérault- 
Richard. The most eloquent of the 
Socialist deputies, M. Jaures, defended 
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M. Gérault-Richard at the Assizes, and 
took the opportunity of surpassing even 
his client in the violence of his invec- 
tives against the Périer family. A few 
weeks afterwards M. Gérault-Richard 
was elected a deputy for Paris, and his 
candidature was used as a popular 
demonstration against M. Périer. 
Some time before, M. Périer had been 
replaced in his own constituency by 
an obscure person named Bachimont, 
who came forward under Socialist 
auspices as a personal enemy of the 
president. Thus, at the same time 
that M. Périer, who maintained the 
strictest neutrality, was being accused 
of trying to impose on the country his 
personal political views, he had not the 
benefit of the constitutional fiction 
which treats the president as above all 
parties and all polemics. M. Brisson 
himself, the most respected among the 
Radical leaders, did not hesitate to 
break through this rule of parliamen- 
tary etiquette, and actually in a public 
meeting accused M. Casimir-Périer of 
making himself a tool of reaction. 

But if M. Périer saw himself power- 
less in the country, and the Chamber 
given over to discord and feebleness, 
did he find in the ministry the sym- 
pathy and hearty confidence to which 
he was entitled? Nothing of the 
kind. He had thought it his duty to 
continue in the office of premier, M. 
Dupuy, his competitor for the presi- 
dency. It was an act, not of mere 
generosity, but rather of good policy ; 
for M. Dupuy still possessed a strong 
majority in the Chamber; he had 
shown both courage and decision on 
many occasions —in particular, in the 
Quartier Latin riots and the Bourse du 
Travail affair ; and he had no obvious 
successor among the majority, except, 
perhaps, M. Burdeau, the finance min- 
ister. But M. Burdeau was so inti- 
mate a friend of M. Périer that to 
invite him to form a Cabinet would 
have looked iike preferring personal 
liking to the interest of the country. 

The task of reconstituting the min- 
istry was therefore committed to M. 
Dupuy, who found it easy enough. M. 
Burdeau succeeded M. Casimir-Périer 
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as president of the Chamber ; M. Poin-!| not to interfere directly in politics, but 


caré went over from the office of Public 
Instruction to that of Finance, in place 
of M. Burdeau ; and a young and able 
deputy, M. Leygues, took the portfolio 
of Public Instruction. No doubt M. 
Périer did not anticipate a long life for 
the Dupuy ministry, for, esteemed as 
M. Dupuy was for his uprightness and 
energy, he had little personal magnet- 
ism, and was neither large-minded nor 
skilful enough for a prime minister. 
M. Périer was counting on M. Burdeau 
to form, on the fall of M. Dupuy, a 
government able to manage the ma- 
jority with a firm hand, and deal with 
public affairs in a comprehensive and 
methodic spirit. But M. Burdeau sud- 
denly died of an affection of the heart, 
caused by overwork and aggravated by 
a series. of outrageous attacks on his 
personal honor, and with him fell the 
hopes M. Périer had rested on him. 
Saddened and discouraged by these dis- 
appointments, M. Périer also thought 
he perceived in the behavior of the 
ministry a feeling of distrust, if not of 
ill-will. While M. Dupuy took every 
care that he should see the reports of 
prefects who spoke of the unpopularity 
of the president of the republic, and 
the unfortunate effect of his name upon 
the electorate, the finance minister 
submitted to the Chamber a revised 
budget, of which M. Périer had no 
knowledge ; the foreign minister neg- 
lected to keep him informed of diplo- 
matic business, even in the case of the 
unfortunate affair of Captain Dreyfus ; 
and the minister of war made arrange- 
ments to dismiss thirty-six thousand 
men in active service to their homes 
without telling the president anything 
about it. There was a letter also from 
the regent of Spain, addressed to the 
president, which, by some neglect, was 
not sent on to him for severai days — 
not until after the Spanish ambassador 
had told him of it. 

This attitude of the ministers admits 
of some explanation. M. Carnot had 
got them into the way of dealing with 
whatever arose themselves, and refer- 
ring nothing to him except at the 
council-table ; he was clearly resolved 





to confine himself to the réle of repre- 
sentative of the State and arbitrator in 
parliamentary struggles. M. Périer, 
on the other hand, had been prime 
minister not many months before, and 
had under his orders many of the min- 
isters who now had direct responsi- 
bility. As premier, he had displayed a 
marked tendency to take everything 
into his own hands, manage every- 
thing, and assume all responsibility ; 
and it was natural enough for minis- 
ters to be somewhat jealous of his in- 
terference, and to find it not very easy 
to keep him au courant of what was 
going on, without tempting him to give 
them advice which, coming from him, 
would be very like a command. It 
would have required a good deal of 
tact and dexterity in M. Périer to mod- 
ify what was clearly a false position. 
He preferred to hold his tongue and 
wait ; but these relations with the min- 
istry could not but confirm his impres- 
sion that he was not in his proper 
place, and that the presidency did not 
suit him. 

An incident, slight enough in appear- 
ance, but involving important prin- 
ciples, suddenly upset the Dupuy 
ministry. The government and the 
Chamber got into a dispute with the 
Orleans and Southern Railway Compa- 
nies over the interpretation of the con- 
ventions of 1883. The government 
contended that the State guarantee of 
interest did not extend beyond 1914; 
the companies maintained that it lasted 
till 1960. The question went before 
the Council of State, and after some 
months was decided in favor of the 
companies. Questioned in the Cham- 
ber as to whether he was going to ac- 
cept the decision, M. Dupuy declared 
that the executive and legislative au- 
thorities were bound to obey the de- 
cisions of courts of justice whatever 
they migbt be. But the Chamber car- 
ried a resolution refusing to recognize 
the decision of the Council of State 
except provisionally, and reserving to 
the State and Parliament the right of 
deciding in 1914 whether the guarantee 
ought to be continued or not. M. 
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Dupuy resigned. The situation was 
particularly difficult, because a great 
many members had voted against the 
ministry without the least reference to 
the matter in hand. Some wanted to 
‘ upset M. Dupuy from a desire to get 
back to a government of concentration ; 
and this tendency had for some time 
been so strongly marked in Parliament 
that M. Brisson succeeded M. Burdeau 
in the presidency of the Chamber in 
spite of his open hostility to M. Casi- 
mir-Périer. Others voted against M. 
Dupuy because they knew of the fric- 
tion between him and M. Périer, whom 
they wished to relieve of an ill-dis- 
posed and troublesome minister. And 
within the Cabinet itself, two minis- 
ters, M. Barthou, minister of public 
works, and M. Poincaré, finance min- 
ister, had let it be clearly seen that 
they would not stand or fall with their 
chief. 

What could M. Casimir-Périer do? 
To reconstitute a Moderate, Republican 
ministry, when the majority of those 
who had turned out M. Dupuy were 
Radicals, would have been an act of 
personal authority. To offer the gov- 
ernment to the Radicals would have 
been to offend all who had joined them 
simply in order to help M. Périer, and 
besides, would have seemed to give 
approval to a vote which was an obvi- 
ous encroachment of the Legislature 
upon the Judiciary. After two days’ 
hesitation, on Tuesday, January 22, the 
public learned, with profound surprise, 
that M. Casimir-Périer had resigned. 

A cry of joy arose from the camp of 
the Socialists, who took it as a triumph 
of their policy of violence and insult. 
Astonishment and lively indignation 
reigned in the camp of the Moderates, 
who deemed themselves abandoned in 
the thick of the battle by the president 
of their choice. No one dared say a 
word in defence of M. Périer. It was 
said that he had acted on the impulse 
of a moment of discouragement and 
anger ; that he had lost his head owing 
to Anarchist threats conveyed day by 
day iu anonymous letters to the Elysée, 
and menacing not only M. Périer him- 
self, but his wife and children , that he 
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had been disgusted by the incessant 
attacks of certain newspapers, by the 
elections of MM. Gérault-Richard and 
Bachimont, and by the appointment of 
M. Brisson; and that he had lacked 
courage either to submit to a Radical 
ministry or to try to bring the Moder- 
ates back to union and a sense of duty. 
Certainly this surprising decision was 
calculated to provoke the severest crit- 
icism. The president had not even 
talked over his resignation with the 
leading members of the party which 
had brought him into power. It looked 
like the act of arash man. But it is 
just because he was so sure to be 
blamed, because he risked the loss of 
his whole political future, that one 
must look for some other explanation 
of M. Casimir-Périer’s decision. When 
we think of the bravery which he 
showed in the war of 1870, his straight 
political conduct since he entered Par- 
liament, his statesmanlike qualities — 
the coolness, justice, and authority of 
which he had given proof in his premi- 
ership, and the resolution with which 
he submitted to the presidency which 
he did not desire, it is impossible not 
to admit that it must have been in a 
moment of nervous strain that he com- 
mitted himself to an act which he knew 
would be universally condemned. 

To what quarter could he have 
turned for a solution? He might have 
asked the Senate for its consent to a 
dissolution. Suppose he had got it; 
such an intervention would have been 
represented in the country as putting 
pressure on the electorate. Ever since 
MacMahon’s dissolution of 1877, this 
step, so natural and common in consti- 
tutional countries, has had, in France, 
the air of a coup d’état. Besides, 
under the scrutin d’arrondissement, 
there was not much chance of get- 
ting a better Chamber, and some risk 
of a worse one. To ask for a re- 
vision of the Constitution, in order to 
define or enlarge the powers of the 
president, would have been to court a 
check and incur the charge of personal 
ambition. To call the Radicals to 
power, when they could only command 
a majority by the aid of the Socialists, 
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would have been to increase the diffi- 
culties of Parliament. He could not 
have played a strong game unless he 
had had at his back a well-disciplined 
party in Parliament and in the country, 
full of confidence in him and deter- 
mined to follow his lead. He felt him- 
self, on the contrary, surrounded by 
unjust suspicion, ill understood, and 
badly supported ; he saw that in any 
event he would, probably, have to re- 
sign in the near future, and to resign 
in circumstances no doubt much more 
favorable to himself but much more 
dangerous to the country ; for he would 
then leave the Radicals in power, and 
hand over his office to a Radical presi- 
dent. He took into consideration the 
fact that there was a real Moderate 
majority in the Chamber, which had 
been in evidence several times since 
1893, but was disunited, incapable of 
united and sustained action, and divided 
by personal ambitions, and could only 
be recalled to the consciousness of it- 
self and its duty by some rude shock. 
This shock he administered ; and the 
event has so far justified his expecta- 
tions. The new president belongs to 
the same political section as himself ; 
the new ministry represents the same 
tendencies as that of M. Dupuy, and 
the majority seem resolved to support 
it. Now one may safely say that the 
present ministry could not have been 
formed under M. Casimir-Périer, and 
that, on the contrary, the ministerial 
crisis would have ended in a govern- 
ment of concentration. 

M. Félix Faure, who on the 24th of 
January last was chosen by the Con- 
gress to be president of the republic, 
is a new man in the fullesi sense of the 
word. The son of a small Parisian 
furniture maker, he was for some time 
apprentice to a tanner, and then made 
a humbie start in life with a business 
house at Havre, in the leather trade. 
He has made his fortune by hard work 
and intelligence. In the Chamber he 
has been known as a painstaking and 
conscientious member, whose practical 
powers were better fitted to useful com- 
mittee work than to the noisy strife of 
the tribune. He kept himself aloof 
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from party quarrels, was one of the 
most active and competent members 
of the Budget Committee, and ulti- 
mately gave proof of real administra- 
tive ability in the ministry of marine, 
Already since he became president he 
has won popular esteem by his gener- 
osity, and by his diligence in visiting 
hospitals, and appearing at exhibitions 
and fétes, and in planning tours in the 
provinces, where he is sure to find a 
cordial reception. Tall, well-made, with 
a good presence and affable address, he 
has all the necessary qualities for the 
chief magistracy ; as much dignity as 
M. Carnot, and more grace. Will he 
also be something more than a mere 
honorary officer, a real head of the 
State, exerting a discreet but effectual 
influence over the government, as M. 
Périer tried but failed to be? It 
is too soon to say; but I think that 
M. Faure has enough of skill and 
practical spirit to maintain his rightful 
authority. He can do it better than 
others ; he has no great name, no em- 
barrassing past, no enemies, and is not 
open to the suspicion of ambition. So 
far, in spite of the curses in which the 
Socialists indulged when he beat M. 
Brisson at the Congress, he has es- 
caped attack cither in the press or the 
Chambers. He is not brought into 
political squabbles ; and the only meas- 
ure attributed to his personal influence 
is one which has in some measure dis- 
armed the violence of the Extreme 
Left —namely, the amnesty for polit- 
ical crimes and offences connected with 
strikes. 

With perfect correctness M. Faure 
at once sent for M. Léon Bourgeois, 
the most distinguished member of the 
Radical Left, to form a Cabinet. The 
Radicals claimed to have brought avout 
the fall of M. Dupuy and gained a tri- 
umph for the principle of concentra- 
tion; it. was therefore necessary to 
offer the premiership to the deputy 
who had made a remarkable speech 
some weeks before on the advantages 
of that principle. But M. Bourgeois’s 
efforts to form a ministry only seemed 
to demonstrate the inability of the 
Radical party to get together a majority 
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of which it should be the principal 
element. For some months past the 
Radicals have found themselves insen- 
sibly drawn into a Socialist alliance, 
more or less disguised ; and the Social- 
ists are far too uncompromising to be 
able to leave off opposing and support 
any kind of government. So M. Bour- 
geois, in the hope of constructing a 
Cabinet, had to approach members 
of the very ministry he had turned 
out, and other deputies of the same 
color. A construction so illogical could 
not succeed. M. Bourgeois discovered 
through these negotiations that the 
centre of gravity of the majority had 
not shifted, and that it was the Mod- 
erates who must be asked to form a 
ministry. In fact, the sudden decision 
of M. Casimir-Périer had brought the 
majority to a clear sense of the situa- 
tion and of the necessity of that cohe- 
sion which they had allowed to lapse. 
M. Ribot was charged with the forma- 
tion of a ministry, and although a 
few weeks before he had received a 
ridiculously small vote for the presi- 
dency of the Chamber against the 
Radical candidate, M. Brisson, he had 
no trouble in finding colleagues and a 
solid majority. He was prudent enough 
to put forward no immediate pro- 
gramme except the carrying through 
with all despatch of the budget for 
1895, which was three months in ar- 
rear ; and in order to that he took up 
himself the portfolio of finance. At 
the same time he foreshadowed a series 
of financial and administrative reforms, 
setting on foot the preliminary studies 
for schemes of decentralization, and 
for the suppression of octrois. As soon 
as the budget is passed, he has prom- 
ised to take up M. Poincaré’s proposal 
on the death duties, which will for the 
first time introduce into our system the 
principle of graduated taxation ; and 
he has undertaken a long -promised 
reform of the liquor tax — the only 
measure which can relieve our finan- 
cial embarrassments and meet without 
difficulty our military and colonial ex- 
penditure. 

Three members of M. Dupuy’s Cab- 
inet joined that of M. Ribot: M. 
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Leygues, who has gone from the Edu- 
cation Office to that of the Interior ; 
M. Poincaré, who has quitted Finance 
for Education ; and M. Hanotaux, who 
has retained the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. In spite of his youth, M. 
Hanotaux has acquired an unusual 
reputation. On taking office he found 
himself at once confronted by not a 
few matters of importance. The 
treachery of Captain Dreyfus involved 
a grave international question, for the 
principal document in evidence against 
him had been stolen from a foreign 
government ; the succession of a new 
ezar, if treated without tact, might well 
have injured the cordial though tacit. 
understanding between France and 
Russia ; there was, besides, the Chino- 
Japanese war, so important to Euro- 
pean interests in the Far East; and,. 
not least, the affairs of Africa. It is in 
this last field especially that M. Hano- 
taux has shown an ability, caution,. 
skill, and energy which were essential 
if the position of France was to be 
maintained in face of the rivalries of 
the powers. Thanks to an understand- 
ing with Germany, whose African in- 
terests are identical with our own, he 
has settled the outstanding questions 
between Germany and France in that 
continent ; he has succeeded in break- 
ing the Anglo-Belgian agreement as to 
the Congo, and substituting for it a 
Franco-Belgian agreement ; and he had 
a great share in persuading the Cham- 
ber to take decisive action in Madagas- 
car, which will stop the ill-will of the 
Hovas to our protectorate. The loyalty 
with which the English government 
has on this point recognized our rights, 
assures the success of an expedition of 
great importance for the future of 
French colonial policy. 

Our colonial policy would indeed be 
assured if the French government 
could only obtain what England has 
long possessed —capable and honest 
colonial administrators, and the aid of 
private capital in the development of 
colonial resources. Unfortunately, 
French capital is very timid ; and those 
who take part in colonial ventures seek 
the opportunity rather of rapid specu- 
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lation than of lasting and productive 
effort. We have no regular and facile 
method of enlisting colonial governors ; 
there are a great many men in the ser- 
vice who are seeking their fortune 
abroad because they have achieved no 
satisfactory position at home ; and as 
for the French public, neither they 
nor even the government sufficiently 
consider that a colony cannot be man- 
aged like a French department, and 
that commerce iu the Far East or in 
Africa cannot be carried on under the 
same conditions and rules as European 
trade. One is always disposed to see 
abuses, extortion, and fraud in com- 
mercial transactions, where the risks 
are so great as to compel the trader to 
look for profits which in Europe would 
seem monstrous. Our colonial gov- 
ernors are too often the victims of 
thoughtless attacks, which the press is 
too ready to listen to, and of the polit- 
ical rivalries of Paris. Only recently, 
M. Lanessan, the governor of Indo- 
China, was suddenly recalled by M. 
Dupuy on account of some accusations 
of the truth of which no one knows 
anything, and in spite of the services 
which he has indisputably rendered. 
It did not seem to cross M. Dupuy’s 
mind that so rough an act would injure 
our prestige among the peoples of the 
Far East. Our colonial interests are 
too readily subordinated to Parliamen- 
tary intrigues and party interests at 
home. Thus M. Ribot, in order to 
have a Radical in his Cabinet, has 
handed over the Colonial Office to Dr. 
Chautemps, who knows very little of 
such matters. This kind of inconsider- 
ateness in the government, joined to 
the timidity of the capitalists, and the 
difficulty of getting able and honest 
men into the service, will for a long 
time to come render fruitless all the 
enormous sacrifices which France has 
made for her colonial possessions. 

M. André Lebon, minister of com- 
merce in the new Cabinet, was for- 
merly a professor in the School of 
Political Science. He is a very capable 
and energetic young man, and brings 
to his work the strength of a complete 
political training, and a wide and clear 
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understanding. For the Department of 
Justice, M. Trarieux has been chosen, a 
senator of great distinction, a member 
of the Peace and Arbitration League, 
and a man of the highest probity. His 
selection affords a guarantee that the 
government will unhesitatingly bring 
before the tribunals such electoral, 
financial, and journalistic malpractices 
as have of late too often been exposed. 
We learned with astonishment that 
there had been constant frauds in the 
elections at Toulouse. The Radical 
party, which had the control of the 
municipal — offices, had systematically 
falsified the registers, and the prefects 
had not dared to resist. The com- 
plaints of business men and directors 
of clubs have brought to light a system 
of blackmail on which a portion of the 
Parisian press has been living. The 
sentencing of a few journalists has 
only revealed a small part of the mis- 
chief, and the arguments put forward 
in defence of the accused make it clear 
that journalism has a moral code of its 
own on the subject of financial adver- 
tising, a term which is used to cover 
blackmailing practices very close to 
rascality. The political world is in 
very close relations with the press, and 
is infected by the same evils as were 
conspicuous in the Panama affair. The 
greatest danger to the republic lies in 
the fact that the Parliamentary system 
is gradually losing credit amongst the 
mass of the people, the workmen and 
agricultural laborers. They are by de- 
grees coming to the conviction that 
Parliamentarism is incompetent to ef- 
fect reform, and is a mere conflict of 
ambitions and interests between minis- 
ters and would-be ministers ; while the 
Chambers and the press are corrupted 
by venality and the love of pleasure. 
Only a strong moral reaction can avail 
to show that the evil is not so wide- 
spread as is believed, and that practical 
reforms will satisfy the legitimate de- 
mands of public opinion. 

The ministries of war and marine 
have been committed to two competent 
men, General Zurlinden and Admiral 
Besnard. They have a serious task 
before them. For the late minister of 
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war, General Mercier, threw the regi- 
mental arrangements into confusion by 
proposing to send home part of the 
contingent of recruits ; and the neces- 
sity under which the government found 
itself of applying to an English firm to 
transport some war material to Mada- 
gascar showed that, in spite of our 
enormous naval expenditure and the 
heavy subsidies granted to our great 
shipping companies, France is far from 
possessing all the machinery for war 
which she requires. There is a routine 
and happy-go-lucky spirit in the mili- 
tary and naval departments which calls 
for some rude shock. 

In spite of internal difficulties the 
situation has very markedly improved 
since the elections of 1893. There is 
distinct progress in the direction of a 
governing majority and a like-minded 
ministry, whose object it should be to 
carry out principles and not to satisfy 
private interests and ambitions. There 
is also a tendency to give to the presi- 
dent a real place in the management of 
public affairs. And there is also an 
eager desire to bring about a more 


healthy tone of morality, both in elec- 


tions and in the press. I do not think 
the strength of the Socialists in the 
Chamber or the spread of Socialistic 
ideas in the country presents as yet 
any real danger. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that the exaggeration and 
violence of most of the Socialist depu- 
ties, their ignorance, their childish pro- 
posals, the profound schisms which 
divide their party, the habits which its 
members have of suspecting and attack- 
ing one another, and finishing nearly 
all their meetings with fisticuffs, will 
for a long time to come exclude the 
Socialist party from direct influence 
in politics. On the other hand, the 
strength and claims of that party are 
having the excellent effect of compel- 
ling the Moderates not only to combine 
to resist impracticable theories, but to 
apply their minds to practical measures 
for relieving the sufferings of the labor- 
ing classes, and infusing into society 
and law a higher spirit of humanity 
and justice. In spite of anything the 
Socialists may say, and amid all the 
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difficulties of our Parliamentary system, 
the republic has already done a great 
deal in this direction, not only by its 
educational and military measures, but 
by its direct legislation on labor ques- 
tions and on public charity. 

The foreign affairs of France are 
certainly in better condition than they 
have been for a long time past. She is 
in a position to maintain without loss 
of dignity those cordial relations with 
Germany which all Europeans owe to 
each other in time of peace. No one is 
any longer found to deny the necessity 
of mutual interchange with Germany of 
intellectual and scientific thought. A 
Parisian may applaud Wagner’s operas 
and even Sudermann’s plays without 
being taxed with unpatriotic conduct ; 
and, more than this, France will take 
part officially in the Kiel festivities, 
while her artists will be represented at 
the Exhibition at Berlin, and Germany 
will join in the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. William II. certainly did 
much to promote this new turn in the 
relations of France and Germany by 
the cordial courtesy which he showed 
on the deaths of President Carnot and 
Marshals MacMahon and Canrobert. 
He has helped to deprive the Triple 
Alliance of its aggressive and offensive 
aspect towards France. But it must 
be recognized that the improved state 
of things is in no small degree due to 
the persevering prudence of the French 
government, and even to a gradual 
change in public opinion. Spite of the 
harmless violence of a few newspapers 
which use patriotism as a means of 
advertisement, the great mass of the 
French people have at length come to 
see that it was childish to sacrifice all 
the benefits which France might de- 
rive from intellectual communion and 
political intercourse with Germany to 
territorial claims which she cannot 
presently realize, and which she may 
notwithstanding cherish as indestruc- 
ible in her heart. She will have a 
much better chance of obtaining them 
some day if she takes an active part in 
European politics; and at all events 
she will gain more by taking up a frank 
and pacific attitude than by maintain- 
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ing a sullen air which would be a con- 
fession of weakness and expose her to 
the general taunt of being a kill-joy. 
In close accord with Russia, anxious to 
smooth away her misunderstandings 
with England, and allied with Germany 
on African questions, France would 
affect a humiliation which is out of 


date if she did not believe herself able 
to play her part on all great European 
occasions without risking any loss of 
her diguity. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
“SOME MISCHIEF STILL.” 
I. 

Ir was a thoroughly wet afternoon. 
Even the most sanguine person had 
ceased, in the face of the steady down- 
pour, to talk hopefully of a rising ba- 
rometer and a ‘ clearing-up shower.”’ 
Two young ladies were mournfully 
regarding the view from the drawing- 
room windows of Desborough Hall, 
with its depressing prospect of dripping 
bushes and tennis-nets hanging limply 
over the sodden lawn. Mrs. Desbor- 
ough herself was placidly knitting in a 
large armchair, while her daughter 
Ethel was combining a languid perusal 
of the Queen with philosophic remarks 
directed to the more restless couple by 
the window. 

‘¢ Nonsense, Ethel,’’ remarked one of 
these, whose name was Sylvia Fletch- 
ing, ‘you can’t possibly tell that it’s 
going to be fine to-morrow. Besides, 
we were asked to the Galloways’ tennis 
to-day, and not to-morrow.” 

** Well, it’s no use standing here like 
this,” said her companion. ‘* What are 
we to do till tea-time ? Sylvia— Ethel 
—for goodness’ sake suggest some- 
thing, or we shall begin to fight. Mrs. 
Desborough, what do you recommend 
for three distressed girls out of occupa- 
tion? Shall we play cricket in the 
hall, or shall we try to mesmerize the 
cat ?” 

Mrs. Desborough looked up from 
her needlework with mild reproach. 
**You would be sure to break some- 
thing in the hall, Mabel, And I’m 
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quite sure that poor Timothy wouldn’t 
like to be mesmerized. Surely there 
are plenty of books to occupy you.” 

** Books !’? said Mabel Longford, 
with great scorn. ‘I had enough of 
them at school. And Ethel here isn’t 
really improving her mind, Mrs. Des- 
borough. The fraud is only reading 
about what was worn at the last fash- 
ionable wedding. Where are all the 
men, Sylvia ?”’ 

“They’ve all gone out, I believe, 
except Mr. Porchester, who is finishing 
a sketch somewhere up-stairs. Men 
are the most selfish creatures.”’ 

‘Hear, hear!” said an unmistak- 
ably masculine voice from the doorway, 
and a young man with an impassive 
and self-satisfied countenance entered 
the room. ‘ And what is the particu- 
lar crime which causes that general 
indictment, Miss Fletching ?”’ 

Sylvia eyed him with obvious con- 
tempt. ‘ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of you, 
Mr. Dixon,’’ she said shortly, while 
the other two young ladies looked 
meaningly at one another. 

The fact was that in the first days of 
Alfred Dixon’s stay at Desborough 
Hall he had been much attracted by 
Miss Fletching, and had paid her at- 
tentions that were as marked as they 
were unwelcome to that young lady. 
But the most spiteful of her enemies 
could hardly have alleged that she gave 
him any encouragement; on the con- 
trary, from the first stage of conven- 
tional politeness she passed, when she 
perceived stronger measures to be nec- 
essary, to snubbing him unmercifully. 
Dixon was blessed with a more than 
ordinary amount of conceit, but at 
length it began to dawn even upon him 
that Miss Fletching, whom he had 
actually condescended to honor by his 
preference, was being intentionally dis- 
agreeable to him, and having at length 
realized this, he also quickly assumed a 
hostile attitude, with the charitable in- 
tention of revenging himself on that 
young lady at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Fate had not yet been kind to 
him in this respect, but, in the mean 
time, whenever he and Sylvia were in 
a room together, there was certain to 
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be some very pretty conversational 
sparring, to the huge delight of the 
other guests, and the deep alarm of 
Mrs. Desborough. 

At the present moment, however, 
they were not destined to come to 
verbal blows, for Ethel Desborough 
created a diversion by flinging down 
the Queen impatiently. 

“There!” she exclaimed, ‘I’ve 
read the whole of a long article on 
+ How to Dress on 501. a Year.’ ”’ 

‘* Tf you intend to act upon it, Ethel,” 
remarked Mrs. Desborough, ‘ your 
bills will indeed be reduced !” 

‘Nonsense, mother; of course I 
don’t mean to act upon it, unless you 
want me to look like a scarecrow. But 
I like to read that kind of article, it 
makes one feel quite wealthy, and 
wealth is always a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. But what are we going to do 
now? Mr. Dixon, what do you sug- 
gest ?”’ 

**T shouldn’t have thought it would 
have been possible for you to be ata 
loss while you can enjoy Miss Fletch- 
ing’s charming conversation,’’ answered 
that gentleman blandly. 

Sylvia ignored this remark. ‘I have 
it,” she exclaimed; “there are my 
sketching-club pictures, which came 
this morning. Ethel, and you, Mabel, 
an assist me in making my criticisms. 
I will fetch them for you.”’ 

*¢ May I ask what this is —is it some 
kind of round game? Not a noisy 
one, I hope ?”’ inquired Mrs. Desbor- 
ough anxiously. 

Mabel laughed. 
that,’ she said. 


“No, not quite 
** Sylvia is under the 
impression that she can sketch, you 


see. She and five or six other girls 
who are suffering from a similar delu- 
sion undertake to paint a picture every 
month. They are not signed, but they 
are all done up in a parcel, and sent 
round to each of the members in turn. 
Each votes for the one she thinks best, 
‘and the person who wins most votes 
gets a prize. You can’t tell for whom 
you are voting, you sec, as there are 
no names on the pictures. Lesides 
this, each member writes a criticism of 
the other pictures on the back, which 
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is great fun, especially as you can gen- 
erally guess who the painter really is.”’ 

** Well, well,’? said Mrs. Desborough, 
who had listened to this voluble expla- 
nation with some bewilderment, ‘it’s 
all very nice, I dare say. Only we 
didn’t have such things in my young 
days, and I don’t think we were any 
the worse for it.”’ 

But the old lady’s eulogy of that dis- 
tant period was broken off by the reap- 
pearance of Sylvia, bearing in her arms 
a bulky paper parcel. ‘‘ Here you are,”’ 
she said. ‘*Come and sit round this 
table,’ and she cleared a space by 
sweeping away the untidy litter of 
magazines and papers that lay on it. 
*¢ Now then, you’ll all be quite serious, 
please. No, Mr. Dixon, we don’t want 
your help, thank you.”’ 

‘* Much obliged, Miss Fletching, but 
I didn’t propose to offer my services. 
To study a succession of young ladies’ 
attempts at art would be a pleasure, to 
me at least, of a rather painful kind. 
And I’m quite aware that since Mr. 
Porchester’s arrival you value his opin- 
ion alone in art, as in other things,” 
and the speaker settled himself com- 
fortably in an armchair and took up a 
novel. 

Possibly it was the soupgon of truth 
in this remark that made Sylvia flush 
somewhat, for it was quite true that 
she had been as friendly towards the 
young artist as she had been distant to 
Alfred Dixon. As before, she chose 
to take no notice of his words, and 
seemed to be engrossed in undoing the 
parcel. ‘‘ Here we are,’’ she said at 
length, producing a florid water-color 
drawing of a very red brick cottage, 
flanked by a very green garden and 
a bright yellow haystack. ‘This is 
called ‘A Rural Scene.’ What do you 
think of it, Mabel ?”’ 

“* Tt’s —it’s rather bright, isn’t it ?”’ 
hazarded that critic dubiously. “I 
mean,’’ she added, fearing that she had 
perhaps betrayed her ignorance, ‘it’s 
very pretty — but it’s a rather new 
cottage !” 

“‘ And a very new haystack,”’ added 
Ethel. ‘*I never saw one that color 
yet.” 
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‘¢ Very well, then,” said Sylvia, *‘ we 
will give judgment accordingly,” and 
she turned the picture over and wrote 
in pencil on the back, ‘ Will improve 
with age.’”’ Then she took out the 
next, a marine sketch. 

“Well, I never /”’ exclaimed Ethel, 
with much meaning. ‘* Just look at 
that great clumsy ship, drawn all out 
of proportion, too, and those waves — 
they look like a row of green sofa- 
cushions! We’ll write something hor- 
ribly scathing on the back of that, 
Sylvia !”’ 

*¢ No, I don’t think we will,’’ was the 
calm reply, ‘‘ because, you see, my dear 
Ethel, that this happens to be my own 
picture.” 

‘Yours? Oh, Sylvia, you ought to 
have told us! I’m so sorry—and I 
know nothing about painting — I’m 
sure the waves are beautiful, dear.”’ 

“Criticism is worth nothing if it is 
not impartial,’ said Sylvia gravely ; 
‘*we will pass on to the next. Oh, I 
know who did this —it’s that hovrid 
girl, Dora Hastings. Well, of all the 


ugly, awful, terrible things —— Why, 
Mr. Porchester, I didn’t know you 


were in the room. 
mustn’t look |” 

A young man with an artistic face 
and attired in a velvet coat was stand- 
ing irresolutely a little way from the 
table, with a look of some perplexity. 
**Don’t let me disturb you,’ he said, 
“but if you would pardon me one 
moment ——’”’ and he came a step 
nearer. 

Miss Fletching made a dart at the 
pictures and swept them all beneath 
the protection of the brown paper. 
“Not on any account!’ she cried. 
“Mr. Porchester, youre not Mr. 
Dixon; can’t you see you’re not 
wanted? I’m not going to let our 
efforts come under the critical eye of a 
professional artist ! ” 

The young man retreated in confu- 
sion, while Dixon surveyed the scene 
with some satisfaction. ‘‘She’s not so 
sweet on him after all,’? he reflected. 
‘*T’m very sorry, I’m sure,’ said Por- 
chester apologetically. ‘*I was only 
looking for something I thought — but 


No, please, you 
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it doesn’t matter in the least,” and he 
turned and left the room. 

Sylvia uttered a sigh of relief. 
“That’s all right ; now we can re- 
sume our work. I couldn’t dare to 
show him our efforts, you know.”’ 

**T believe the wretch did his best to 
see them,’? remarked Mabel. ‘ But, 
goodness gracious, Sylvia, what have 
you got there ?”’ 

Sylvia held out the picture at arm’s 
length in speechless astonishment. 
‘¢ What an awful daub !’ she exclaimed 
at length, ‘‘and what’s it all about ? 
And which is the right way up? 
Whose can it be ? Clara Myles’s, per- 
haps.” 

‘*Your marine skeich is_ better 
than that, anyhow,”? laughed Mabel. 
*¢ Look, there’s a black sky, and a black 
river —or is the river the sky? And 
there’s a dirty something which looks 
like a bridge, unless it’s a house. Mr. 
Dixon !”’ 

“Eh ?” said that gentleman lazily, 
from his armchair. 

** Come here, please, you’re wanted. 
What do you think this is like ?”’ and 
she held out the unfortunate work of 
art towards him. 

‘¢ Like ?— well, like a bad dream, I 
should say. Wants washing, too.”’ 

‘Tt does, certainly,’ agreed Sylvia. 
**Mr. Dixon, you’ve deviated into 
sense for once in away. I don’t want 
to hurt the poor girl’s feelings, but 
really it’s too terrible.”? She turned it 
over, and wrote on the back : ** A ridic- 
ulous picture,’? and, underneath, ‘* Try 
Sunlight Soap !’’ ‘*So much for that,”’ 
she remarked, surveying her criticism 
with some satisfaction. ‘* Now we’ll 
go on to the next.”’ 

*¢ Not now, Sylvia,” said Ethel, ‘* for 
here’s tea. The rest can wait until to- 
morrow morning.”’ 

‘Well, we’ve got through an hour, 
anyhow,’’ Mabel said, “‘and_ that’s 
something on an afternoon like this. 
Mrs. Desborough, I feel exactly like a 
member of the Hanging Committee !”’ 

‘*My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. 
Desborough, holding up her hands in 
horror, being evidently of opinion that 
the body in question was connected 
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with the carrying out of the death- 
penalty. 


II. 

Mr, Dixon noticed, with .a. good 
deal of vexation, at dinner that same 
evening that Ralph. Porchester and 
Sylvia seemed more friendly | than 
ever ; indeed, it looked as if they were 
approaching the stage at which mere 
friendliness is changed into a deeper 
sentiment. 
versation drifted into a discussion about 


handwriting and its portrayal of char-: 


acter, and Porchester, who professed 
some knowledge of graphology, having 
carefully inspected a specimen of Syl- 
via’s penmanship, pronounced it to be 
that of a thoroughly artistic person ; 
whereat Mabel and Ethel looked at one 
another and smiled. 

The ladies had already disappeared, 
and the men were preparing to follow 
them to the drawing-room, when Por- 
chester drew Dixon aside for a mo- 
ment. 

‘You were in the drawing-room this 
afternoon,” he said. ‘‘I suppose you 


didn’t happen to notice a thing of mine 


lying about anywhere ?”’ 

‘What sort of a thing?” asked the 
other. 

** A little sketch. It’s a most curi- 
ous thing. I could have sworn I had 
left it on the round table, in the room 
where the ladies were sitting this after- 
noon, but I had a long search for it 
before dinner, and couldn’t find it any- 
where.”’ 

“A picture,eh? No, I haven’t any 
remembrance of it. You mustn’t be so 
careless with your immortal works, my 
boy! Stay, what was it like? Can 
you describe it at all ?”’ 

*¢ Well, it was a study for a nocturne 
in sable and grey, that I’m doing for 
the New English Art Club. And it’s 
rather a nuisance if it’s lost,as I’m a 
bit behindhand.”’ 

“Hold hard!” cried Dixon excit- 
edly ; ‘‘ was ita dirty kind of picture, 
with a river, and a bridge, and that 
sort of thing ?” 

“It might strike you as_ being 
‘dirty,’ I dare say. It was, as I said, 


It happened that the con-. 
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a study for a nocturne. But as you 
haven’t seen it ——”’ 

“But I have,” answered the other, 
** only I didn’t recognize it at first from 
your description. It’s quite safe, my 
dear fellow, and I’]l get it for you pres- 
ently.” 

And as they followed the others 
across the hall, Dixon chuckled with 
unholy delight. ‘‘Oho, Miss Sylvia,” 
he soliloquized, ‘‘ you’ve gone and put 
your foot in it nicely! If I don’t man- 
age to pay you out for your rudeness in 
the course of this evening it won’t be 
my fault! And at the same time it’ll 
put an end to your goings on with Por- 
chester, or I’m much mistaken. What 
a blessed — what a truly blessed thing 
it is that you showed him your hand- 
writing at dinner !”’ 

For some time, however, the oppor- 
tunity he sought for did not arrive. 
First of all there was music, and then 
the conversation was divided up into 
several little groups, and Dixon wished 
to gain the attention of the whole room 
before striking his blow, in order that 
it might be as deadly as possible. 

At last his chance came, with one of 
those curious, if brief, silences, that 
sometimes come over a whole roomful 
of people at the same moment. 

“Miss Fletching,’’ he began, in his 
singularly clear voice, with the. happy 
consciousness that every one was lis- 
tening. ‘‘Mr. Porchester has asked 
me to say that he would be glad if you 
would return to him that sketch of his 
which you—ah, borrowed from him 
this afternoon ! ”’ 

Both Porchester and Sylvia started. 
‘¢Mr. Dixon misunderstood me,’ said 
the former hastily. ‘‘I had no idea 
that Miss Fletching had ——”’ 

** Miss Fletching has not,” said that 
young lady herself. ‘I haven’t the 
faintest idea what you mean, Mr. 
Dixon. I haven’t even seen any of 
Mr. Porchester’s pictures ! ”’ 

“Oh, but pardon me,” said Dixon 
suavely, ‘I think you have. Excuse 
my apparent rudeness in contradicting 
you, but you showed it to me yourself 
this afternoon, you know. And you 
wrote some remarks about it on the 
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back, I fancy. Isn’t it in that parcel I 
see on the table ?”’ 

Suddenly the awful truth flashed 
upon Sylvia, and almost overwhelmed 
her. ‘Ethel,’? she whispered implor- 
ingly, ‘‘ fetch my Indiarubber — quick 
— fly I” 

But she was too late. The crafty 
Dixon had already stepped up to the 
table, and deftly undoing the parcel, 
had drawn out the ill-fated nocturne 
and handed it to its rightful owner. 

“Tf you’ll look at the back, Porches- 
ter ——”’ he said. 

‘“ Please, Mr. Dixon!” cried poor 
Sylvia imploringly. 

But he went on relentlessly, ‘‘ You 
will find some interesting criticisms of 
your work, in a handwriting which you 
will doubtless recognize. They will 
amply confirm what you said about the 
writer’s character at dinner.”’ 

In a state of extreme bewilderment, 
Porchester, half mechanically, did as 
he was told, and looked at the back of 
his sketch. There, plainly written in 


that dainty penmanship he had praised, 
were the appalling words: ‘ This is a 
ridiculous picture,” followed by the 


advice, in the same writing: ‘ Try 
Sunlight Soap!” 

There was an awful silence. Por- 
chester was too hurt and surprised to 
speak ; Sylvia and her friends felt that 
an explanation would only make mat- 
ters worse, while Mrs. Desborough, 
noticing that something was amiss, 
looked up anxiously through her spec- 
tacles. And Dixon wore the serenely 
virtuous air of a man who feels that he 
has performed a noble and disinter- 
ested action. 

At length Porchester recovered him- 
self somewhat. ‘ This — this — is 
somewhat unexpected, Miss Fletching. 
Of course you have a perfect right to 
hold any opinion about my work you 
please, but I hardly thought — but you 
clearly considered me a conceited jack- 
ass, and chose this way of lessening 
my vanity. Allow me to offer you my 
thanks for the trouble you have taken.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Sylvia, Ethel, 
and Mabel, in one breath, feeling that 
the real explanation, involved as it 
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must be, was at least better than this 
view, ‘* it wasn’t really ——”’ 

‘*Thank you,’ he said wearily ; 
“really, if you don’t mind, I don’t 
think ‘we’ll discuss the matter fur- 
ther.”’ 

And if certain of the members of 
that household had found the afternoon 
rather dull, it was wildly cheerful com- 
pared with the gloom in which the 
remainder of that evening was passed. 


III. 

THE cloud had not passed off by 
breakfast time on the following morn- 
ing, and the whole company was more 
or less depressed, with the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Alfred Dixon, who was 
aggressively, not to say offensively, 
cheerful. As soon as breakfast was 
over Ralph Porchester withdrew into 
the library to write some letters, one of 
which was to announce to his landlady 
in London that he was obliged to re- 
turn home a week earlier than he had 
anticipated. 

While he was thus occupied, the 
door opened, and Sylvia Fletching en- 
tered. He just raised his eyes for a 
moment from his letter, and then went 
on doggedly with his task. 

‘** Mr. Porchester,” said Sylvia softly. 

‘** Well, Miss Fletching ? ” 

‘* May I say something, please? I 
don’t want you to—to have a worse 
opinion of me than I deserve.”’ 

Porchester felt inclined to retort that 
this would be impossible, but he re- 
strained his impatience. Indeed, a ray 
of hope flashed across him. Could 
there have been some mistake? He 
rose hurriedly from his chair. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. 
‘** Please sit down. I suppose you are 
referring to that unfortunate incident 
of yesterday ? Please forget it ; I don’t 
see that we shall do any good by talk- 
ing about it.” 

Perhaps it was only a girlish freak 
done on the spur of the moment, he 
reflected. With most girls he would 
have thought little of it, but that 
Sylvia 

**Oh yes, but you must let me ex- 
plain,” cried the remorseful Sylvia. 
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“TI didn’t mean to be rude. I didn’t 
know it was yours.”’ 

And then, not without tears, she con- 
fessed how his drawing must have 
been lying, face downwards, on the 
table, to be swept with the others into 
the parcel, when the artist had come in 
unexpectedly on the previous after- 
noon. Also how she had made sure 
that the picture was by her pet enemy, 
Clara Myles, and how she was so very, 
very sorry, because Mr. Porchester had 
been so kind to her — and at this point 
her feelings became too much for her, 
and she broke down altogether. 

Ralph heard the beginning of this 
story with a grim smile, but now a new 
hope dawned in his eyes. 

** Then you dida’t really think me an 
insufferable puppy ?”’ he said. 

**Of— of course not,’ she sobbed, 
“JT know nothing about art—I will 
never criticise another picture as long 
as I live !”’ 

He took her hands and looked in her 
eyes. And there it seemed that he 


read the answer that he sought to his 
unspoken question, for he took her in 


his arms and kissed her. 

** Sylvia,’’ he said, ** you are free to 
abuse my pictures as much as you will, 
on condition — only on condition, mind 
—that you care a little for their 
painter!?? ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH.! 

‘“*As a woman,” said Miss Edge- 
worth once, when asked to write a bio- 
graphical preface to her novels, *‘ my 
life, wholly domestic, can offer nothing 
of interest to the public.”? Yet, as we 
lay down the two volumes of her col- 
lected letters, edited, with all his 
wonted taste and judgment, by Mr. 
Augustus Hare, one feels that it is pre- 
cisely as a woman, and in her private 
and domestic capacity, that Maria 
Edgeworth appeals most strongly to 
this generation. She was a pioneer, 
both in literature and in education ; 


1 Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth. Edited 
by A. J.C. Hare. London: Edward Arnold, 
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and in both fields she has had the 
usual fate of pioneers —that, namely, 
of being outstripped and superseded by 
those to whom she showed the way of 
success. Her novels of manners will 
always be worth reading, for their 
strong sense and shrewd, observant 
humor ; but they lack just that touch 
of creative genius which defies the 
touch of time, and which gives the 
dateless stamp of immortality to Miss 
Austen’s characters. The Irish tales, 
in which her genius found its fullest 
expression, have been overshadowed 
by the stupendous achievement of 
Scott ; and her noblest title to remem- 
brance as a writer with future gener- 
ations will probably be that passage in 
the general introduction to the * Wa- 
verley Novels,’’ which gives, as one 
determining cause of their inception, 
the author’s wish to do for Scotland a 
service akin to that which Miss Edge- 
worth had rendered to her own country 
by her sketches of national manners 
and character. 

As an educator she was equally a 
striker-out of new paths, in which 
thousands have followed, and some, 
perhaps, surpassed her. The educa- 
tional principles which were looked 
upon almost as revolutionary innova- 
tions, when Maria and her father pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant,” are 
now the commonplaces of every nor- 
mal college lecture-room. But those 
who reap the fruits of a rational and 
scientific system of education in our 
time are bound to remember what they 
owe, not only to reformers like Pesta- 
lozzi and David Stowe, but also to 
those who, like the Edgeworths, intro- 
duced, improved, and popularized their 
system among us. 

But there is one art in which her 
achievements will never grow obso- 
lete, and in which her example will 
always, one may hope, be fruitful of 
good. We are all set to study the art 
of living, although many of us never 
master its principles till the time for 
applying them is past. And as a mis- 
tress in this art Maria Edgeworth, such 
as these volumes reveal her, stands 
out, a memorable instance of a woman, 
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most wise and yet most womanly, 
whom fame could not spoil, nor the 
engrossing nature of her own pursuits 
absorb ; and who, when placed in cir- 
cumstances where the most delicate 
tact, the most skilful ‘‘ management”’ 
might well have gone astray, came off 
conqueror by simply following the dic- 
tates of her own sincere, unselfish, and 
magnanimous nature. Her life was 
devoted to her father while he lived, 
and after that to the care of his chil- 
dren by his four successive wives. 
She was the bond of peace and union 
in that heterogeneous household. She 
gave up a man whom she loved with 
all the warmth of her generous heart 
rather than leave her home duties un- 
done and her home place unfilled. 
She had her reward, it is true, in the 
untiring gratitude and affection of 
those to whom she had thus sacrificed 
herself ; but, had it been otherwise, 
she would have done the same. ‘“ Her 


whole life of eighty-five years,’”’ says 
her biographer, ‘‘had been an aspira- 
tion after good.”’ 

No estimate of Miss Edgeworth’s 
life would be ‘complete that did not 


take into account the extraordinary 
personality of that father who was also 
her partner, literary adviser, and most 
intimate friend throughout the greater 
part of her life. Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth was descended from one Roger 
Edgeworth, a monk, who took advan- 
tage of the religious changes under 
Henry VIII. to marry and found a 
family. One of his sons, under Eliz- 
abeth, obtained a grant of land in 
Ireland, and settled down at Edge- 
worthstown, in Longford County. 
Energy of mind and body, and no 
inconsiderable dash of eccentricity, 
seem always-to have distinguished the 
Edgeworths. It is useless, one fears, 
to recommend the ‘* Memoirs ” of Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth to a generation 
which has neither taste nor time for 
** browsing in libraries ;”’ but any one 
who has ever happened to meet with 
that most entertaining book must re- 
member the picturesque stories of 
headlong pleasure and reckless en- 
terprise with which he adorns the 
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branches of his genealogical tree. The 
book is interesting, not merely for its 
vivid portrayal of a vanished state of 
society, but for the light it throws on 
the very curious character of its 
author. A more perfect portrait of the 
genial egotist, of the amiable busy- 
body, of the self-satisfied utilitarian, 
confining his views to the limits of his 
own kitchen-garden, and then calmly 
pronouncing, ‘*‘ Whatever is, is best,’’ 
can scarcely be imagined. He tells a 
story of himself that illustrates the 
strength and weakness of his character 
better than any elaborate analysis. 
While quite a youth, at Paris, he was 
constantly solicited to gamble — a prac- 
tice of which he disapproved. Not 
wishing, however, to earn the stigma 
of ** Puritan” or “‘ Methodist’ by re- 
fusing, he settled within himself the 
sum which he could afford to lose at 
play; and, when that limit was 
reached, declined to continue. This 
line of conduct won him considerable 
applause for his strength of mind ; and 
his daughter, in particular, so admired 
it that she attributed it to the hero in 
one of her novels. It may, perhaps, 
be true that it requires more power of 
will to stop in a dangerous course than 
to refuse to enter upon it. Still, one 
cannot but feel that Mr. Edgeworth’s 
prudence in this instance was entirely 
selfish. Complete abstention from an 
evil practice may help those who are 
likely to be led astray ; guarded indul- 
gence never does. 

The same impression of innate self- 
regard and self-esteem, however cor- 
rected by a natural uprightness and 
amiability of temper, is left by his own 
account of his first marriage. After 
six months at Trinity College, passed 
very much in the style of Lever’s 
heroes in ‘“‘ Charles O’Malley,”’ young 
Lovell Edgeworth was entered at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, as a 
gentleman-commoner. His father had 
given him an introduction to an old 
friend in the neighborhood, who 
frankly stated that he had four attrac- 
tive daughters at home, and that, if 
Mr. Edgeworth, senior, wished the 
acquaintance for his son, he must be 
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prepared to take the consequences. 
The warning was disregarded, and 
before the precocious youth was twenty 
he had wooed and won Miss Anna 
Maria Elers, and fled with her to 
Gretna Green. Reflection came, as 
usual, too late. ‘I soon felt,’’ he says 
in his ‘* Memoirs,”’ “* the inconvenience 
of an early and hasty marriage, but, 
though I heartily repented my folly, I 
determined to bear with firmness and 
temper the evils I had brought on 
myself.””> He does not seem to have 
felt it any part of his duty to conceal 
from his wife that she had disap- 
pointed him. Mrs. Edgeworth was 
left very much to herself, while her 
volatile husband was building bridges 
at Lyons, or making one in the circle of 
wits and blue-stockings who gathered 
round Dr. Darwin and the once cele- 
brated Anna Seward at Lichfield. 
Here he met a friend of Miss Seward’s, 
Honora Sneyd, in whom he saw “ for 
the first time in his life a woman 
that equalled the picture of perfec- 
tion existing in his imagination.” 
As soon as he realized the state of 


his own feelings, he did the only 
honorable thing possible in removing 
himself from the scene of tempta- 


tion. Taking with him his son, whom 
he had determined to educate on the 
system of Rousseau, he made his es- 
cape to Lyons, where he settled down 
for two years. His wife, neglected 
and unloved, remained meanwhile with 
her own relatives in England—‘‘a 
kind and excellent, but a very sad 
woman.”’ 

She died iu 1773 after the birth of her 
daughter Anna. Mr. Edgeworth, on 
hearing of his release, rushed over to 
England, offered himself to Honora 
Sneyd, and was accepted. 

Maria Edgeworth, the eldest child of 
this unfortunate first marriage, was 
born in 1767, at the house of her 
grandfather, Mr. Elers, in Oxford- 
shire, where she spent her time with 
occasional interludes of visiting her 
aunts in London, till her father’s sec- 
ond marriage. The somewhat precip- 
itate way in which Honora Sneyd 
accepted Mr, Edgeworth’s addresses, 
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would hardly prepare one for the ad- 
mirable manner in which she fulfilled 
her duties to his children. She was 
not only beautiful and gifted, but 
high-principled and thoughtful, with a 
gentle, resolute hand on the reins of 
discipline. It was to her that Maria 
owed those habits of order and method 
which no doubt did much to control, in 
her case, the somewhat scatter-brained 
vivacity of the Edgeworth temper- 
ament : — 


It is very agreeable to me [Honora writes 
to her little stepdaughter] to think of con- 
versing with you as my equal in every 
respect but age, and of my making that 
inequality of use to you by giving you the 
advantage of the experience I have had, 
and the observations I have been able to 
make, as these are parts of knowledge 
which nothing but time can bestow. 


The second Mrs. Edgeworth died of 
consumption in 1780, leaving two chil- 
dren. Mr. Edgeworth’s grief was in- 
tense ; but it did not prevent his forming 
another matrimonial connection within 
eight months of her death. 


Nothing [wrote Mr. Edgeworth] is more 
erroneous than the common belief that a 
man who has lived in the greatest happi- 
ness with one wife will be the most averse 
to take another. On the contrary, the loss 
of happiness which he feels when he loses 
her, necessarily urges him to endeavor to 
be placed again in the situation which con- 
stituted his former felicity. I felt that, 
Honora had judged wisely and from a 
thorough knowledge of my character, when 
she advised me to marry again as soon as I 
could meet with a woman who would make 
a good mother to my children and an agree- 
able companion to me. She had formed 
an idea that her sister Elizabeth was bet- 
ter suited to me than any other woman, 
and thought I was equally suited to her. ' 
But, of all Honora’s sisters, I had seen the 
least of Elizabeth. 


The wisdom of Honora Edgeworth’s 
prevision was justified by events. Eliz-, 
abeth Sneyd made him a faithful and 
affectionate wife, and his children, the. 
kindest and wisest of stepmothers. She 
had nine children of her own, and: 
when Maria returned from the London 
boarding-school, where her narrative 
talent, like Sir Walter Scott’s, had 
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found its first field in telling stories to 
her schoolmates, she found ample scope 
for the innate motherliness that was in 
her, as in all good women, in teaching, 
tending, and playing with her little 
brothers and sisters. One of the chil- 
dren, Henry, was handed over to her 
as her special charge. 

Mr. Edgeworth, it will be remem- 
bered, had made trial of Rousseau’s 
system in educating his eldest son, with 
very dubious results. Warned by that 
experience, and possibly also by the 
example of his friend, Mr. Day, the 
author of ‘*Sandford and Merton,” 
who moved about the world like a 
reductio ad absurdum of the theories 
of Emile, Mr. Edgeworth now allowed 
his common sense full play in modify- 
ing and adapting the principles of the 
French reformer. But he took care to 
preserve all that was valuable in the 
teaching of Rousseau, the interpreta- 
tion of the unknown by the known, the 
training of reason and observation by 
contact with actual fact, the discipline 
of consequences, the knowledge of 
things in themselves, as opposed to the 


memoriter repetition of a text-book. 
His younger children were ‘not so 
much taught as trained how to teach 


themselves.’? They had all the liberty 
that may safely be allowed when there 
is the consciousness of a firm govern- 
ing will in the background. ‘I do not 
think,” said Mr. Edgeworth, “ that one 
tear per month is shed in this house, 
nor the voice of reproof heard, nor the 
hand of restraint felt.”’ 

From the time that she left school, 
Maria became her father’s partner in 
his educational work. She was some- 
times left in sole charge of the large 
family at Edgeworthstown, where she 
used to write out stories on a slate and 
read them to her brothers and sisters 
in the evenings. Many of these tales 
were afterwards published in the * Par- 
ents’ Assistant.”” She had all the do- 
cility of true genius. When her father 
was at home, she submitted all her 
work to his criticism, and was inva- 
riably guided by his judgment, which, 
it may be said in passing, was by no 
means equal to her own. 
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In 1796, the ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant” 
was published. The forbidding title of 
the little volume, suggested by Mr. 
Edgeworth, would hardly prepare one 
for the happy mingling of gaiety, 
pathos, and good sense which there 
was nothing to approach in the chil- 
dren’s literature of the time. Speak- 
ing of ‘‘Simple Susan,” one of the 
stories in the Collections, Sir Walter 
Scott said that “when the little boy 
brings back the heroine’s lamb, there 
is nothing for it but to put down the 
book and ery.’? Whether children still 
cry over “‘Simple Susan”? we do not 
know. Probably not. But we trust 
our old friend ‘*‘ Rosamond,’ with her 
engaging faultiness and ingenuous blun- 
ders, may still have a niche on the 
nursery shelves of the rising genera- 
tion. 

Maria’s success was saddened by the 
death of her beloved and excellent 
stepmother, Elizabeth Edgeworth. She 
was sincerely lamented by her hus- 
band, who immediately proceeded to 
evince, in his peculiar fashion, his 
sense of the blessing he had lost, by 
endeavoring to replace it. In _ this 
quest he was more fortunate than 
might have been expected. Miss 
Beaufort, his fourth wife, the daughter 
of an Irish clergyman, was a culti- 
vated, sensible, and affectionate woman. 
‘In her,’’ says the biographer, ‘* even 
more than in her predecessors, he gave 
to his children a wise and kind mother, 
and a most entirely devoted friend.” 

Maria Edgeworth was, at this time, 
over thirty years of age, and might well 
have considered herself competent to 
the charge of her father’s household. 
If we wish rightly to estimate the part 
she acted, we have only to consider 
what shipwreck many a well-meaning 
woman, without her unselfishness or 
magnanimity, might have made of the 
situation. 

The fourth Mrs. Edgeworth, in a 
memoir of her stepdaughter, written 
for private circulation, characterizes 
her conduct as it deserves : — 

We reached Edgeworthstown late in the 
evening [she says, describing her first 
home-coming]. The family at that time, 
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consisted of the two Miss Sneyds, Maria, 
Emmeline, Bessy, Charlotte [Lovell was 
then at Edinburgh], Henry Sneyd, Honora, 
and William. Sneyd was not twelve years 
old, and the other two were much younger. 
. .. All received me with the most un- 
affected cordiality, but from Maria it was 
something more. . . . She made me at once 
her most intimate friend ; and in all the 
serious concerns of life and in every trifle 
of the day, treated me with the most gen- 
erous confidence. 


The savoir vivre of Maria Edgeworth 
was no mere matter of instinct with 
her. It was reasoned and reflective, as 
appears in the following extract from a 
letter to her future stepmother : — 


You call yourself, dear Miss Beaufort, 
my friend and companion. I hope you 
will never have reason to repent beginning 
in this style towards me. I think you 
will not find me encroach upon you. ... 
I do not know if I most hate or despise the 
temper that takes an ell where an inch is 
given. ...I think that there is a great 
deal of difference between that species of 
ceremony which exists with acquaintance 
and that which should always exist with 
the best of friends ; the one prevents the 
growth of affection, the other preserves it 
in youth and age. Many foolish people 
make fine plantations and forget to fence 
them ; so the young trees are destroyed by 
the young cattle, and the bark of the forest 
trees is sometimes injured. You need not, 
my dear Miss Beaufort, fence yourself 
round with very strong palings in this 
family, where all have been early accus- 
tomed to mind their boundaries. 


In these wise words, we seem to see 
the secret of Miss Edgeworth’s success 


in her domestic relations. So keen an 
observer could not have failed to note 
how often the warmest affection be- 
tween relatives or friends is made a 
mutual misery for want of just this 
‘¢ minding of boundaries,’ this courte- 
ous and delicate respect for the indi- 
viduality of our nearest and dearest. 
How often had she not seen the mis- 
chief done by the meddlesome curios- 
ity, the unnecessary criticism, the 
petty exactingness and interference, 
which many people regard as a sort of 
right appertaining to relationship. 
Perhaps no popular delusion has 
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ever caused more misery than the nox 
tion that home is a place where one 
may, so to speak, “let oneself go’? — 
cast off the courtesies that public opin- 
ion demands towards the outer world, 
and relapse into a sort of ‘‘ dressing- 
gown and slippers”’ attitude towards 
those about one ; as if the need of self- 
restraint and respect for others were 
not all the greater when the barriers of 
convention were removed. One might 
almost regret that Miss Edgeworth 
could not have read the beautiful lines 
in which Mr. Coventry Patmore has 
expressed the principle that guided her 
own home-life : — 


Let Love make home a gracious Court, 
There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 
And learn to bow and stand at gaze. 


This makes that pleasures do not cloy, 
And dignifies our mortal strife 

With calmness and considerate joy, 
Befitting our immortai life. 


At the time when Mr. Edgeworth 
and his bride left Dublin for Edge- 
worthstown, on May 31st, 1798, the 
rebellion had already broken out in 
many parts of Ireland. Mr. Edge- 
worth as a Protestant landlord was of 
course obnoxious to the insurgents ; 
and his freedom from bigotry and 
studied fairness to his tenants made 
him hardly less unpopular with the 
extreme Orange faction. So that he 
met with the usual fate of the moder- 
ate man in a time of civil strife, and 
came in for the displeasure of both 
parties. At the beginning of Septem- 
ber, the rebels were said to be in the 
neighborhood, and the whole family 
fled from Edgeworthstown to Long- 
ford. They were near the town when 
Mr. Edgeworth suddenly remembered 
that he had left on his study table a 
list of those of his tenants who had 
joined the local Yeomanry Corps in 
defence of government. Fearful of 
the consequences that might ensue to 
the poor fellows if the list fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, he rode back 
to Edgeworthstown, at the risk of his 
life, to destroy the paper. Fortunately, 
the enemy had not yet appeared, and 
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he -was able to rejoin his family in 
safety. 

A few days afterwards the Longford 
mob, instigated by a “crazy sergeant, 
attacked Mr. Edgeworth in the street 
as a sympathizer with the rebels. 
They were fortunately dispersed by 
some soldiers who were billeted in the 
town. The rebels having been de- 
feated and dispersed by General Lake, 
at Ballinamuck, near Granard, the 
Edgeworths were enabled to return to 
their home, which they found just as 
they had left it. The rebels had halted 
at the gate and threatened to enter, but 
they were prevented by a man whom 
none of the family remembered. It 
turned out, however, that the house- 
keeper had once relieved his wife when 
in great distress ; so that to a depend- 
ant’s act of kindness the Edgeworths 
owed the preservation of their prop- 
erty. 

After this chronicle of “‘ alarums and 
excursions”? it is somewhat of a sur- 
prise to find Maria calmly settled down 
to her usual pursuits, keeping the 
accounts of her father’s estate and 


‘* writing a little story on the evils of 


procrastination.’”? ‘* Practical Educa- 
tion. By Richard and Maria Edge- 
worth,’’ was published in 1789. This 
was the first-fruits of that literary part- 
nership which Maria described as * the 
joy and pride of her life.” From her 
early girlhood Maria had assisted Mr. 
Edgeworth in the management of his 
estate. Her warm and generous sym- 
pathy fastened at once on the lovable 
traits of her Irish tenants and her 
amusement at their foibles and follies 
had not a tinge of supercilious bitter- 
ness in it. There is a wealth of expe- 
rience in the words she puts into the 
mouth of her Irish car-driver, in ** The 
Absentee :”?’ — 

For he knows the nature of us, Paddy, 
and how we love a joke in our hearts ; and 
by the same token will, for that reason, do 
what he pleases with us, and more, maybe, 
than a man twice as good, that never would 
smile on us. 

Of this experience, “‘ Castle Rack- 
rent”? was the first-fruit. It purports 
to be the history of an Irish family as 
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told by ‘* Old Thady,” the steward. It. 
is an admirably sustained piece of 
work, grim, humorous, pathetic, and 
in keeping from first to last. ‘ Be- 
linda,’”’ a tale of London society, ap- 
peared soon after and confirmed her 
reputation as a writer. 

In 1802, during the brief truce that 
intervened during the first and second 
act of the Napoleonic war, English 
society rushed upon Paris, and the 
Edgeworths went with the stream. 
No letters in our collection are more 
sparkling than those which describe 
the visit which was to prove so mo- 
mentous an epoch in Maria’s life. Her 
family had a special claim upon the 
remnant of the royalist party, for they 
counted kindred with that brave priest 
who had attended Louis XVI. upon 
the scaffold. Moreover, several of 
Maria’s works had now been translated 
into French and formed her passport 
to the best Parisian society irrespective 
of creed or party. One would gladly, 
if space permitted, quote at length 
from her kindly, shrewd comments on 
men and things. She attended Mme. 
Récamier’s famous soirées ; and, at the 
other end of the social scale, hunted 
up Madame de Genlis in her miserable 
lodgings at the Arsenal ; Lally Tollen- 
dal, Boissy d’Anglas, the Abbé Morel- 
let, Dumont, the translator of Bentham, 
and a score besides of savants and 
scholars flit across her pages. But all 
the while one realizes that her greatest 
pleasure is not so much in the atten- 
tion which her gifts excite, or in con- 
verse with all that was courtly, witty, 
and refined in French society, as in 
the social triumphs of her young half- 
sisters. She stores up every compli- 
ment that is paid them, and records 
their success with a pride and gratifi- 
cation that she never thought of feel- 
ing on her own account. 

It was in Paris that the one brief 
romance of her life was played out. A 
certain M. Edelerantz, holding high 
official position at the Swedish court, 
had met her several times in the course 
of that winter. He was a man of 
intellect and character, reserved in 
manner, but capable of passionate at- 
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tachment. ‘I have never felt any- 
thing for him,’’ Maria wrote when she 
had decided on refusing his offer, ‘* but 
esteem and gratitude.” Her step- 
mother, however, gauged her feelings, 
then and afterwards, more accurately 
than she herself, in the tumult of half- 
awakened, unacknowledged passion, 
was able to do : — 


Maria [says Mrs. Edgeworth] was mis- 
taken as to her own feelings. She refused 
M. Edelcrantz, but she felt much more for 
him than esteem and gratitude. She was 
exceedingly in love with him. Mr. Edge- 
worth left her to decide for herself; but 
she saw too plainly what it would be for us 
to lose her, and what she would feel at 
parting from us. She decided rightly for 
her own future happiness and for that of 
her family, but she suffered much at the 
time and long afterwards. While we were 
at Paris, I remember that in a shop, where 
Charlotte and I were making some pur- 
chases, Maria sat apart, absorbed in thought 
and so deep in reverie, that when her 
father came in and stood opposite to her 
she did not see him till he spoke to her, 
when she started and burst into tears. 
She was grieved by his look of. tender 
anxiety, and she afterwards exerted herself 
to join in society, and to take advantage of 
all that was agreeable during our stay in 
France and on our journey home; but it 
was often a most painful effort to her. 
And even after her return to Edgeworths- 
town, it was long before she recovered the 
elasticity of her mind. 


The moral of this little episode is 
admirably summed up by Mrs. Edge- 
worth as follows :— 


I think it right to mention these facts, 
because I know that the lessons of self- 
command which she inculeates in her 
works were really acted upon in her own 
life, and that the resolution with which 
she devoted herself to her father and her 
family, and the industry with which she 
labored at the writings which she thought 
were to the advantage of her fellow-crea- 
tures, were from the exertion of the highest 
principle. Her precepts were not the max- 
ims of cold-hearted prudence, but the re- 
sult of her own experience in strong and 
romantic feeling. 


The wound healed at last, as such 


wounds do, though up to the end of 
her life she could not so much as come 
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across the word Sweden in a book or 
newspaper without an overpowering 
emotion that dimmed her sight and 
choked her utterance. Several years 
of quiet work at Edgeworthstown inter- 
vened between the two great crises of 
her life. Her pretty stepsisters mar- 
ried one by one, and went away to 
homes of their own, while every now 
and then a swarm of nephews and 
nieces would descend upon the ances- 
tral nest. Mr. Edgeworth, after the 
accomplishment of the Union, to which 
he objected on the ground that it was 
of no use “to do Ireland good against 
her will,’ had given up public life ; 
but he found enough to occupy him in 
attending to his estates, supervising 
his daughter’s literary work, and fitting 
up his house with eccentric contriv- 
ances of his own invention — electric 
bells that would not ring, and locks 
that his visitors dared not make use of 
for fear of being fastened up in their 
rooms. ‘*How I do enjoy my exist- 
ence!” he sometimes said. But 
towards 1817 it became evident that the 
hour of rest for that strenuous spirit 
was drawing near. To cheer her father 
in his fatal illness, Maria began the 
story of “‘Ormond.’”’ The high-water 
mark of her art is touched in the char- 
acter of King Corny, the generous, 
high-minded, gay, shiftless, improvi- 
dent Irish squire, so skilfully contrasted 
with the smooth, plausible intriguer, 
Sir Ulich O’Shane. Yet these opening 
chapters, sparkling with wit and gaiety, 
were written with tear-dimmed eyes 
and trembling hand, in the clutch of a 
great grief. She had her reward, how- 
ever, for the effort that the work cost 
her, in the pleasure which, up to the 
very last, it gave to her father. He 
died on the 13th of June, 1817, in his 
seventy-second year, and when the 
faithful daughter and companion of so 
many years saw his remains lowered 
into their last resting-place, it must 
have seemed to her as if the best part 
of her life went with them. Once 
again, she had to take up the burden 
of a bruised and maimed existence ; 
once again, she ‘‘ made her peace with 
life.” 
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Her eyes had suffered severely from 
the strain that she had put upon them 
in writing ‘‘Ormond,’’ and for some 
time she was unable to do any literary 
work. As soon as possible, she pro- 
ceeded, according to her father’s dying 
wish, to edit the ‘* Memoirs ”’ which he 
had left. That and the care of the 
estates, which the new master of Edge- 
worthstown was soon glad to hand over 
to her, gave her the best medicine for 
her grief, occupation. She was happy 
in her friends, among whom she num- 
bered Madame de Broglie, the daugh- 
ter of Madame de Staél. During a 


visit to the Continent in 1820, she 
spent’some time at Coppet : — 


We came here yesterday, and here we 
are in the very apartments occupied by 
M. Necker, opening into what is now the 
library, but what was once that theatre on 
which Madame de Staél used to act her 
own ‘‘Corinne.”’ Yesterday evening, when 
Madame de Broglie had placed me near the 
oldest friend of the family, M. de Bon- 
stettin, he whispered to me, ‘‘ You are now 
in the exact spot, in the very chair, where 
Madame de Staél used to sit!’ Her 
friends were excessively attached to her. 
This old man talked of her with tears in 
his eyes, and with all the sudden change of 
countenance and twitchings of the muscles 
which mark strong, uncontrollable feeling. 
. .. The respect paid to her memory by 
her son and daughter, and by M. de Broglie 
is touching. The little Rocco, seven years 
of age, is an odd, cold, prudent, old-man 
sort of a child, as unlike as possible to the 
son you would have expected from such 
parents. M. de Staél has promised to show 
me Gibbon’s love-letters to his grand- 
mother, ending regularly with, “Je suis, 
mademoiselle, avec les sentiments qui font 
le désespoir de ma vie, etc.”’ 


The most famous of all her literary 
friendships was that with Sir Walter 
Scott ; and certainly two people more 
formed to appreciate each other never 
met in this world. There was in both 
an unusual capacity for high and ro- 
mantic feeling resting on a firm basis 
of experience and common sense ; both 
had the homely wisdom, the large- 
hearted generosity, the value for in- 
trinsic worth as opposed to superficial 
or class distinction, which form the 





best preservative against jealousy, irri- 
tability, vanity, and all the other faults 
that are charged to the literary temper- 
ament. There are no brighter pages 
in Lockhart’s delightful memoir of 
Scott than those that describe his visit 
to Edgeworthstown in 1825. 


More delightful conversation [wrote 
Maria] I have seldom in my life heard 
than we have been blessed with these three 
days. What a touch of sorrow must mingle 
with the pleasures of all who have had 
great losses! Lovell, my mother, and I, at 
twelve o’clock at night, joined in exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘How delightful! Oh, that he had 
lived to see and hear this !” 


Twenty-five years later we find her 
telling Mr. Ticknor how, in imagina- 
tion, she could still meet Sir Walter — 
‘with all his benign, calm expression 
of countenance, his eye of genius, and 
his mouth of humor, his own self I 
see, feeling, thinking, and about to 
act.”’ 

Mr. Ticknor himself then describes 
his friend and correspondent as she 
appeared towards the close of her life : 


A small, spare lady of about sixty-seven, 
with extremely frank and kind manners, 
and who always looks straight into your 
face with a pair of mild, deep, grey eyes 
whenever she speaks to you. Her con- 
versation, always ready, is as full of 
vivacity and variety as I can imagine. It 
is also no less full of good nature. ... In 
her intercourse with her family she is quite 
delightful, referring constantly to Mrs. 
Edgeworth, who seems to be the authority 
for all matters of fact, and most kindly 
repeating jokes to her infirm aunt, Miss 
Sneyd, who cannot hear them, and who 
seems to have for her the most unbounded 
affection and admiration. 


Sydney Smith once remarked of Miss 
Edgeworth that, ‘“‘ though she did not 
say witty things, there was such a 
perfume of wit running through her 
conversation, as made it very bril- 
liant.”’ 

She was at this time the real owner 
of Edgeworthstown. Her brother Lov- 
ell’s pecuniary embarrassments had 
compelled him to part with the prop- 
erty, and Maria gladly devoted her 
literary profits to keeping it in the old 
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name. She stipulated, however, that 
Lovell should remain the ostensible 
owner, and that she should continue in 
the background as before. 


Though so exceedingly enjoying [wrote 
Mrs. Edgeworth] the intercourse of all the 
great minds she had known, she more en- 
joyed her domestic life with her nearest 
relations, when her spirits never flagged, 
and her wit and wisdom, which were never 
for show, were called forth by every little 
incident of the day. When my daughters 
were with Maria at Paris they described to 
me the readiness with which she would 
return from the company of the greatest 
philosophers and wits of the day to super- 
intend her young sisters’ dress, or arrange 
some party of pleasure for them. We often 
wondered what her admirers would say, 
after all the profound remarks and brilliant 
witticisms they have listened to, if they 
heard her delightful nonsense with us. 
Much as she was gratified by her ‘‘ suc- 
cess’’ in the society of her celebrated con- 
temporaries, she never varied in her love 
for home. 


She died in 1849 in the arms of her 
devoted stepmother and friend, after 
an. illness of only a few hours. Not 


long before, in speaking of her own 
feelings during a dangerous illness, she 
had written, ‘‘I felt ready to rise tran- 
quilly from the banquet of life, where I 


had been a happy guest. I confidently 
relied on the goodness of my Creator.”’ 
Miss Edgeworth remarks, in the esti- 
mate of her father’s character which 
she affixed to his ‘*‘ Memoirs,’’ on the 
unsoundness of that view of human 
nature which Rousseau and the Ency- 
clopedists had taught him, and from 
which he never completely freed him- 
self ; a view which regards all wrong- 
doing as a mere error of judgment, 
assuming that virtue is always so much 
more prudent and profitable than vice, 
that men need only be taught to look 
at it in that light and self-interest will 
induce them to shape their conduct 
accordingly. But in her own earlier 
works there are traces of the same way 
of thinking. It is hard not to be on 
Godfrey’s side in the last chapter of 
‘“‘ Rosamond,” where he tells his sister 
that her plan of balancing the advan- 
tages of different actions, so much 
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present pleasure against so much 
future profit, has a good deal of selfish 
calculation in it; and, though Rosa- 
mond turns the tables on him with a 
practical proof of generosity, that only 
shows that she, like the nature that 
conceived her, was better than the 
theory in which she had been trained. 

There was, indeed, far more of 
Irish impulsiveness and uncalculating 
warmth of affection in Miss Edgeworth 
than a casual reader of her books 
would be likely to imagine. She had 
enough of those qualities to give her a 
perfect right to satirize, as she did with 
such admirable truth and point, the 
false notions of generosity and open- 
handedness which landed so many of 
the Irish gentry of her day in hopeless. 
and degrading poverty. The essential 
meanness of a lavish ostentation of 
hospitality or generosity, while tenants. 
and tradesmen are ruined to sustain 
the reputation of ‘‘a good fellow,’ has 
never been more trenchantly exposed 
than by her. 

In spite of the truth and vigor of her 
social satire, her novels are now but 
little read —a fact, we think, which is 
largely owing to the want of real depth 
and seriousness in her criticism of life. 
She might—one might almost say she 
would — have been capable of far 
greater things had her father not in- 
fected her with that shallow optimism 
on which no work of enduring great- 
ness can ever be based. ‘‘ Virtue 
brings happiness’? was Mr. Edge- 
worth’s motto. By “happiness” he 
understood a comfortable home, a bal- 
ance at your banker’s, and an admiring 
circle of friends ; and he argued that to 
show these things to be the inevitable 
concomitants of virtue was a sure way 
to bring about the perfection of the 
race. Consequently, in Miss Edge- 
worth’s books we know from the be- 
ginning that the Idle Apprentice will 
be hung and the good one marry his 
master’s daughter ; that the liar will be 
exposed, the tyrant cast down, and 
persecuted worth emerge from its tem- 
porary cloud, and “live happily ever 
after.”’ There is no suggestion in her 
books of the haunting riddles of life, 
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of the great mystery of sorrow, no 
record of those triumphs and defeats 
in the sphere of the inner life which 
make all mere vicissitudes of earthly 
fortune look paltry in comparison. 
We look in vain through all her vol- 
umes for any note that harmonizes 
with those magnificent lines of Words- 
worth :— 


Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight, 

And miserable love, that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind and what we 
are. 


But though one is apt to make mis- 
takes if one attempts, like the friends 
of Job, to gauge a man’s character by 
the measure of his worldly success, 
yet the history of a race or family will 
often present in unmistakable charac- 
ters the logical outcome of racial vices 
and defects. In ‘Castle Rackrent”’ 
for once Miss Edgeworth got hold of a 
subject the tragic truth of which left 
no room for her didactic manipulations. 
The result was the only one of her 
writings which can challenge criticism 
as a work of art. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MONEY-MAKING AT THE TOWER. 

Ir might be expected, as a matter 
of course, that the metropolitan mint 
would have a prominent part in the 
annals of coinage. And, in point of 
fact, while coins have been manufac- 
tured in many towns throughout the 
kingdom, coining operations have been 
carried on in the Tower of London in 
every reign since the Conquest, save in 
those of Richard I. and Edward V. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that coins 
were first struck here in the time of 
the Romans. For it is known that 
Constantine established a mint in Lon- 
don, the treasurer of which bore the 
title Preepositus Thesaurorum <Augus- 
tensium, Augusta being the name of 
London at that particular period. Spec- 
imens of these coins remain to this 
day. Under the Saxon kings, it is 
certain money was issued from more 
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than one mint in London, even as in 
later times there was a mint in South- 
wark, and one in the Durham House, 
Strand, besides the one in the Tower. 

In the reign of Henry III., and 
probably before, the supremacy of the 
London mint may be said to have been 
recognized. In 1247, the money of 
that period was called in on account of 
the shameful condition into which it 
had degenerated through the preva- 
lence of the detestable practice of clip- 
ping. The shears were so freely used 
that numbers of coins were shorn to 
the innermost ring, the border of let- 
ters having quite disappeared. New 
money was coined from fresh stamps 
or dies, and a proclamation was issued 
forbidding the use of any other stamp 
than that used in the London mint. 

Henry’s son, Edward I., also made 
improvements in the state of the coin- 
age. Finding the crime of clipping 
still very common, the Crusader’s sus- 
picions, rightly or wrongly, fell on the 
Jews, who consequently became con- 
venient scapegoats ; large numbers of 
this unfortunate people were appre- 
hended throughout the kingdom on 
the same day to prevent their escape. 
Of these, two hundred and eighty were 
convicted and executed in London. 
This was in 1279, and eleven years 
later clipped and counterfeit money 
was received at the mint by the king’s 
order, where it was melted and re- 
coined. As many as thirty furnaces 
were at work in London, and many in 
other large towns. The silver was cast 
into long bars. These were cut by 
shears into square pieces of a prescribed 
weight, and the pieces forged as nearly 
as possible into a circular shape. They 
were then blanched white by * nealing 
or boiling,’ and stamped or impressed 
with a hammer. This continued to be 
the general mode of manufacturing 
coin, till the introduction of milled 
money in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The provincia. mints seem to have 
had a tendency to introduce innovations 
upon the prescribed designs and com- 
position of the coins ; for it was spe- 
cially enacted in Edward III.’s reign, 
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and repeated by many of his successors, 
that all moneys, wherever coined, 
should be made in the same manner as 
in the Tower of London. This monarch 
was the first in England to have a gold 
currency. Gold nobles of the value of 
six shillings and eightpence were struck 
to commemorate his great naval vic- 
tory over the French at Sluys in 1340. 
On the obverse the king was repre- 
sented standing in a ship with a sword 
in his right hand and a shield in his 
left. This was to betoken his naval 
supremacy. The reverse bore the in- 
scription ‘‘IHC autem transiens per 
medium illorum ibat,’? no doubt in 
allusion to the preservation of the royal 
person throughout the battle. The 
alchymists, however, pretended that it 
had reference to the secret and invis- 
ible art which they received from Ray- 
mond Lully, who formerly had a 
laboratory in the Tower, and by which 
they transmuted the base metals into 
gold for the manufacture of these 
coins. 

The profligate Henry VIII., though 
he inherited somewhere about five mil- 
lions from his parsimonious father, 
suffered much from chronic impecuni- 
osity, and was the first sovereign who 
systematically debased the fineness of 
the coinage to raise funds. Some of 
his coins are of a lower standard than 
any known before or since. Gold was 
reduced to one-sixth alloy, and silver 
to two-thirds alloy. No wonder the 
wits of that day said, in reference to 
the new testons, or shillings : — 


These testons look redde : how like you the 
same ? 

*Tis a token of grace; they blushe for 
shame. 


Latimer, in a sermon of his in St. 
Paul’s, inveighed against the practice 
of appointing ecclesiastics to offices in 
the mint, and acrimoniously ascribed 
the deterioration of the coins to this 
cause. ‘‘Should we have ministers of 
the Church to be comptrollers of 
myntes ?”’ ‘The saying is that since 
priests have been mynters, money 
hath been worse than it was before ! ”’ 

In 1527 the Tower pound weight was 
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abolished by statute. This had been 
in use as the moneyers’ or goldsmiths’ 
pound since Anglo-Saxon times. It 
weighed twelve ounces of four hundred 
and fifty grains each, or fifty-four hun- 
dred grains. The Troy pound, weigh- 
ing twelve ounces of four hundred and 
eighty grains each, or five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty grains, was 
substituted, and still remains in use. 

To the undying credit of Elizabeth 
she made a most strenuous effort to 
reform the state of the money of this 
country. In 1560 she issued a procla- 
mation wherein she declared to her 
subjects that she had never gained 
anything upon her coinages, neither 
had she coined any base money, and 
that she was determined to recover the 
‘*honor and reputation of the singu- 
lar wealth that this realm was wont 
to have above all others.’’ Accord- 
ingly the Tower Mint was commis- 
sioned to receive base money, and in 
twelve months about three-quarters of 
a million pounds current value were 
coined into money of proper weight 
and standard. The fumes from melt- 
ing these base coins were so poisonous 
that many of the workmen fell ill. 
The medical authorities of that day 
prescribed a potion from a dead man’s 
skull asacertain remedy. Accordingly 
an official warrant procured some of 
these strange cups from London Bridge, 
and the draught was administered. It 
is said to have afforded temporary 
relief, but many died, whether because 
the skulls were traitorous in death as 
well as in life, history does not relate. 

About this time, a new mode of coin- 
ing by means of the mill and the 
screw-press was introduced from France 
by one Eloye Mestrell. The method 
was approved by the queen and her 
Council ; indeed, it has been said the 
first milled coin was struck in the 
Tower by her own royal hand. How- 
ever that may be, the corporation of 
moneyers bitterly opposed the scheme, 
and, the Frenchman being detected 
in making milled money outside the 
Tower, was summarily hanged and 
quartered, and his machinery aban- 
doned. 
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James I., a year after his coronation, 
visited the Tower preparatory to a pro- 
cession through the City to open Par- 
liament. On this occasion, William 
Hubbocke delivered a Latin oration 
before him, which was subsequently 
translated into English. While enu- 
merating and expatiating upon the 
wonders of the Tower, he informed the 
august Scottish stranger that ** Here is 
money coined, the joints and sinews of 
war, which now a good while since 
(sic, barely twelve months) has borne 
the image and superscription of your 
own Cesar.”? In the same year that 
the authorized version of the Bible 
was issued with his sanction, it is re- 
corded that he was present as usual at 
the trial of the Pix, held in the Tower, 
and * diligently viewed the state of his 
money and mint.’’ So that, like his 
predecessor, he seems to have mani- 
fested a sustained interest in the coin- 
age of the country. He issued some 
new twenty-shilling pieces, on which 
he appeared laureated and mantled, 
and not crowned as on the sovereign. 
This was made the subject of some 
waggery. It was said that since laurels 
were reckoned honorable, King James 
waived the crown to wear the laurel. 
And also that poets, being always poor, 
bays were rather the emblems of wit 
than of wealth ; accordingly, no sooner 
did King James begin to wear laurels, 
than he fell two shillings in the pound 
in public valuation (the sovereigns 
being twenty-two and the new coins 
twenty shillings in value). 

In the troubled times of Charles I. 
the mints were numerous. Coins are 
known to have been struck at fifteen 
places at least, besides the Tower. In 
this reign, Nicholas Briot, a famous 
French engraver, and the inventor, or 
rather improver of new mint machin- 
ery, worked here. The principle of 
his machine was to convey the impres- 
sion of the design to the blank discs by 
squeezing them between segments of 
cylinders on which the device was 
engraved. By his means, Le Blanc 
says, proud of his countryman, “ the 
English made the finest money in the 
world.”’ This, of course, must be 
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taken cum grano salis, though Briot’s 
money is generally acknowledged to be 
above the average. 

In 1643 the Tower was seized and 
held by the Parliamentary party, and 
money was coined there with the 
king’s name and titles. But after the 
execution of Charles I., in 1649, 
the coins bore a new design. On the 
obverse was a shield with the St. 
George’s Cross between a laurel and a 
palm-branch and a_ cireumscription, 
‘The Commonwealth of England.” 
On the reverse were two shields, one 
having the St. George’s Cross for En- 
giand, and the other a harp for Ire- 
land, the inscription being ‘‘ God with 
us.”” These legends, the Cavaliers 
averred, were exactly typical of the 
true state of affairs. God and the 
Commonwealth were plainly on oppo- 
site sides, and out of their own mouths 
the Roundheads were judged. The 
double shield on the reverse afforded 
infinite merriment, and was caustically 
termed ‘* The Breeches for the Rump.”’ 
Fuller insinuatingly said: ‘*I hope 
hereafter, when the question is asked 
of our coiners, Whose image and super- 
scription is this ? it will be returned, 
The Cesars of England.’ As late as 
1731 the device on these coins was 
ridiculed. In a prologue spoken at 
Bury School, and recorded in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for that year, page 
537, these lines occur : — 


A silver pair of breeches neatly wrought, 

Such as you see upon an old rump groat, 

Which emblem our good grandsires chose, 
to boast 

To all the world the tail was uppermost. 


In the same year, 1649, Peter Blon- 
deau, a Frenchman, made proposals to 
the Council of the Mint to coin money 
after a method of his own, by which 
the rim or edge might be marked or 
inscribed, as well as the flat sides, to 
prevent clipping or counterfeiting. 
His proposals were accepted by the 
Council, but the Tower moneyers were 
enraged at his interference, and so bit- 
terly opposed the foreigner, that he 
was eventually driven out of the king- 
dom. 
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After the Restoration, however, he 
was sent for again. ‘“ Blondeau will 
shortly come over,’’ says Pepys, in his 
diary, ‘‘ and then we shall have it [the 
quality of the money] better, and the 
best in the world.’”? In 1662 a milled 
currency was permanently introduced, 
and at the same time it became the 
practice to mark the edge with raised 
letters and grainings. Small steel roll- 
ing-mills were set up in the Tower and 
driven by horse-power, and in some 
instances by water-power. The coin- 
ing-presses were of the screw type, and 
are said to have cost £1,400. 

It was at this time, 1663, that Simon’s 
celebrated Petition’ Crown was pro- 
duced. It arose out of a trial of skill 
between Thomas Simon, who had been 
mint engraver in the Tower since 
Briot’s time, 1646, and Roettiers, a 
Flemish engraver, who was brought 
over under the patronage of King 
Charles. Both made pattern pieces 
for the new coinage, but the Dutch- 
man’s work was accepted, and he 
accordingly received the order to make 
the new puncheons and dies. When 
Simon, with the honest indignation of 
an Englishman at being supplanted by 
a foreign competitor, expressed his 
displeasure at the result, his words 
reached the ears of the king, and he 
was deprived of his office of chief en- 
graver of the coins. Simon’s piece, 
however, has been pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be one of tie finest 
pattern coins extant. The designs on 
both obverse and reverse are excellent. 
On the edge is the artist’s petition in 
raised letters. It runs thus: ‘* Thomas 
Simon most humbly prays your Majesty 
to compare this his tryall piece with 
the Dutch, and if more truly drawn and 
embossed, more gracefully order’d and 
more accurately engraven, to releive 
him.”” About twenty of these pieces 
were struck off with the petition, and a 
small number without. Such master- 
pieces are naturally now much sought 
after, and being so rare, the prices are 
extraordinary. <A firm of London coin- 
dealers at an auction sale recently gave 
no less than £500 for one of Simon’s 
crowns bearing his petition. 
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The milled money was vastly supe- 
rior to the old hammered coins. Being 
exactly round, and lettered, or grained, 
on the edge, the new currency was not 
easily counterfeited or clipped without 
discovery. Yet it was soon found out 
that the milled pieces did not displace 
the hammered. Though the Tower 
Mint year after year issued wagon- 
loads of new silver, to the surprise of 
the authorities they were rarely to be 
seen in circulation. The reason was a 
very practical one. The hammered 
coins were invariably shorn of a con- 
siderable proportion of silver, and 
therefore much lighter than the new 
pieces. So that people soon found it 
was cheaper to pay a tax or a bill with 
crowns that had lost a shillingsworth 
or so of silver than with full-weighted 
ones. And, on the other hand, they 
found it more profitable to put the new 
coins into the crucible or send them 
over the water than to pay them over 
the counter. Smashers took care the 
supply of old pieces was kept up, and 
tradesmen took care the new ones did 
not circulate. Macaulay mentions the 
case of a merchant who, in a sum of 
£35, only received a single half-crown 
in milled silver. Yet clippers and 
counterfeiters were rigorously pun- 
ished. Seven men were hanged and a 
woman burned in a single morning ; 
but the crime being so profitable, the 
number of criminals did not lessen. 

This kind of thing grew gradually 
worse, till, in 1695, the state of the 
currency had become highly alarming. 
Many coins were no more than one- 
quarter of the standard weight. At 
Oxford a bag of coin of the nominal 
value of a hundred pounds was put in 
the scale, and weighed only one hun- 
dred and sixteen ounces instead of four 
hundred. A clergyman preached be- 
fore some clippers, who were sen- 
tenced to be hanged next day, and, in 
pointing out the seriousness of their 
offence, said, ‘“‘If the same question 
were to be put in this day as of old, 
‘Whose is this image and superscrip- 
tion ?’ we could not answer the whole. 
We may guess at the image; but we 
cannot tell the superscription ; for that 
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is all gone.” The matter, therefore, 
could no longer be delayed. Official 
inquiries were set afoot. The philos- 
opher Locke wrote wisely on the 
subject. Members of Parliament ha- 
rangued upon it. Finally, in 1696, 
a Recoinage Act was passed. Imme- 
diately operations were commenced. 
Hammered money was called in. A 
number of furnaces were erected be- 
hind the Treasury at Whitehall, and 
the base and mutilated coins were rap- 
idly converted into ingots, which were 
sent down the river to the Tower, next 
to appear in public as decent sterling 
coin of the realm. 

A serious difficulty, however, arose. 
The old and clipped silver was brought 
into the Exchequer by tons and tons, 
at a much faster rate than it came forth 
from the mint. The natural conse- 
quence was that an alarming scarcity 
of money prevailed. Credit became 
the general thing. Evelyn wrote in 
his diary on June 11, 1696: ‘‘ There is 
a want of current money to carry on 
the smallest concerns, even for daily 
provisions in the markets.’ At this 
critical juncture, Isaac Newton was 
appointed warden of the mint. The 
philosopher proved himself equal to 
the emergency, and soon showed that 
his great powers could be exercised in 
managing coining operations as well as 
in profound mathematical researches. 
His conscientiousness and rare integ- 
rity led him to devote his entire per- 
sonal attention to this official business. 
Under his direction the mills in the 
Tower were increased to nineteen, and 
bands of trained coiners were sent to 
other towns ; so that the weekly issue 
rose by leaps and bounds, from £15,- 
000 to £120,000. In a few months, as 
might be expected, the distress had 
altogether subsided, and a time of com- 
mercial prosperity ensued. 

An interesting mint record of the 
time of Sir Isaac Newton’s mastership 
(he was made master in 1699) has re- 
cently been discovered and made pub- 
lic in the annual report of the deputy 
master of the mint for 1890. It is 
dated February 26th, 170%, and is 
entitled, ‘“‘“An Exact Survey of the 
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Ground-Plot or Plan of his Majest® Of- 
fice of Mint in the Tower of London 
with the Appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing as now in Possession and use 
of the said Office.” This plan very 
clearly indicates the position of the 
various workshops. The buildings 
were irregularly arranged along both 
sides of a narrow street, formed on the 
one side by the outer ramparts of the 
Tower overlooking the moat, and on 
the other side by the inner wall or bal- 
lium which surrounded the keep. So 
that the Mint Street extended around 
the fortress except on that side facing 
the river. The plan shows the posi- 
tion of the houses and lodgings of the 
mint officers, the melting-houses, the 
mill-rooms, the press-houses, and the 
other workshops, besides barracks and 
stores. Subsequently two taverns were 
erected there by permission of the 
lieutenant of the Tower, who received 
the rents, amounting at one time to 
several hundreds per annum. This a 
benignant government for a long time 
winked at. Indeed, the taverns and 
old buildings were standing for some 
time in the early part of the present 
century. 

As there was but little alteration in 
the mode of coining during the eigh- 
teenth century, it may be fairly sup- 
posed that the interior of Newton’s 
press-room would be pretty accurately 
represented by the well-known colored 
print of Ackermann, published in 1803. 
At that period, the coining-presses only 
of the mint machinery might be viewed 
by the public, and a guide-book to 
the **Tower of London and its Curi- 
osities,’’ dated 1796, contains a good 
general description of the process of 
stamping. ‘*There is no describing 
the particular processes that the dif- 
ferent metals undergo here before 
stamped into money. The manner of 
stamping is all you are permitted to 
see ; and this is very quickly performed 
by means of an engine (coining-press), 
worked sometimes by three men, some- 
times by four. The manner of stamp- 
ing gold and halfpence is exactly the 
same, only a little more care is neces- 
sary in one than in the other, in order 
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to prevent waste. The engine works 
by a spindle (the screw), like that of a 
printing-press, to the point of which 
the (obverse) dye is fixed by means of 
a screw, and in a little sort of cup 
which receives it, is placed the reverse 
(die); between these, the piece of 
metal, already cut round to the size, 
and if gold, exactly weighed, is placed, 
and by once pulling down the spindle 
with a jerk (it) is completely stamped. 
It is amazing to see how dexterously 
the coiner performs this ; for as fast 
as the men that work the engine turn 
the spindle, so fast does he supply it 
with metal, putting in the unstamped 
piece with his forefinger and thumb 
and twitching out the stamped with 
his middle finger. The silver and gold 
thus stamped are afterwards milled 
round the edges ; the manner of per- 
forming this is a secret never shown to 
anybody.” 

A few years later, 1810, more com- 
modious buildings were erected on 
Little Tower Hill, to which his Maj- 
esty’s office of mint was removed, and 
where it remains to this day. 

This brief sketch may be concluded 
by a slight reference to the daring 
robbery from the Tower Mint in 1798. 
On the morning of December 20, James 
Turnbull, one Dalton, and two other 
men were engaged in the press-room 
swinging the fly of the screw-press, 
while Mr. Finch, one of the moneyer’s 
apprentices, fed the press with gold 
blank pieces, which were struck into 
guineas. At nine o’clock Mr. Finch 
sent the men to their breakfast. They 
all four went out; but Turnbull and 
Dalton returned almost directly. And 
while the latter held the door, Turn- 
bull drew a pistol and advanced upon 
Mr. Finch, demanding the key of the 
chest where the newly coined guineas 
were kept. Finch, paralyzed with fear 
and surprise, yielded it up. An old 
gentleman who was in the room ex- 
postulated ; but both were forced into 
a sort of passage or large cupboard and 
locked in. Turnbull then helped him- 
self to the guineas, and managed to 
get off with no less than 2,308. For 
nine days he effectually concealed him- 
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self. in the neighborhood, and then, 
while endeavoring to escape to France, 
was apprehended. He was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death. In his 
defence he cleared Dalton from any 
willing complicity in the crime. While 
awaiting execution in Newgate he 
made several abortive attempts to es- 
cape, though he himself felt confident 
of success, as the following lines of his 
witness : — 


In the morning when you rise, 

You will be struck with great surprise, 
When you find the Cells are broke 
And the Prisoners all eloped. 


And, again : — 
We under sentence here did lay, 
But we found means to get away ; 


And you poor men thats in this place 
I hope with God yowl make your peace. 


He eventually made a full confession 
of his crime, and in due course was 
executed at the Old Bailey. 


From All The Year Round. 
TOURAINE IN AUTUMN. 

SEPTEMBER is certainly the time to 
be in Touraine, whether you are chas- 
seur, interested in the vines, or merely 
the common sentimental tourist hun- 
gering for sights. It is a good thing to 
be a sportsman in France ; the railway 
companies make special allowances to 
you, and you and your gun are regarded 
with some of the admiration exacted 
by the military in this land so mindful 
of comparatively recent war troubles. 
One is disposed to think, after some 
acquaintance with the vast areas of 
vines here in the heart of France, that 
it is good also to be either a vineyard 
proprietor or a dealer in wines. And 
most assuredly the tourist will here 
find enough for him to do, what with 
castles on all sides of him, and the 
legends and histories that pertain to 
them, and the rich —-if rather flat — 
landscapes between the Inde and the 
Loire. One is not ordinarily in aca- 
demic mood when bent on holiday 
making; but it is further worthy of 
mention that they speak excellent 
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French in this valley of the Loire. A 
well-bred native of Tours does not clip 
his syllables. The ‘‘ Touraine mouth ” 
is to the alien as precious as the 
‘* bocca Romana” in the pope’s city to 
the student of Italian. 

The Tourainers themselves are com- 
forting to behold; a stalwart, brown- 
faced people, with contentment deep 
set in them. The women in their blue 
cotton gowns, white mutches, and un- 
wieldy wooden shoes, are picturesque 
enough for arything, if their dark, 
sloe-like eyes and ready smiles be also 
taken into account. One sees fair faces 
among the younger girls; Madonna- 
like faces. It were easy to fancy that 
Agnes Sorel, “‘ the fairest of the fair,’’ 
resembled the best of them when she 
too was young and had not yet caught 
the eye of a king. As for the men, 
they are what one would expect them 
to be in such a natural garden; a 
hard-working class, prone to rejoice in 
all the festive leisure they can obtain. 
They love their native province pas- 
sionately ; it is difficult to realize what 
they must have felt when a quarter of 
a cenury ago the Prussian soldiers 
trod their fields and vineyards under 
foot and burned their homesteads. ‘I 
do not believe,” said one of them to 
me the other day, ‘there can be any 
other country in the world better to 
live in than Touraine. We have so 
much sun even in winter. The climate 
is so mild, and all things grow in it.’ 
He spoke at a venture, having never 
been out of Touraine, and he did not 
desire to see if actual experience out- 
side his own province might not abate 
his enthusiasm about the land of ab- 
beys, and castles, and good grapes. 

Tours, the capital, is in keeping with 
the district that looks up toit. There 
is nothing meretricious about it. In 
some respects, it is distinctly an old- 
fashioned place. It is not, for instance, 
lit by electricity, and, though well fre- 
quented by visitors, it has kept free 
from the cosmopolitan tone that tourist 
resorts as a rule acquire. Its sixty 
thousand inhabitants are not slaves to 
time. It is nothing to them that the 
city clocks seem to have an inveterate 
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dislike to run in concord. This weak- 
ness is, however, carried rather far ; 
even the station clocks differ, so that 
in going from one to the other you may 
chance to incur the fate of the man 
between two stools—both insecure. 
As one would suppose in a place so 
hallowed by ecclesiastical tradition, 
Tours is more religious than most 
French towns of its size. The deep 
bell of the Cathedral of St. Martin 
booms solemnly over the acres of dull 
red roofs below its belfry, the plane- 
trees and elms which are still—as 
when our Evelyn visited the place and 
declared that “‘no city in France ex- 
ceeds it in beauty and delight ’’ —the 
pride of Tours, and the broad silver 
ribbon of the Loire, with its stately 
bridges and sandy islets. Side by side 
with shops for the sale of the most 
modern of French novels are shops in 
which crucifixes, gay prints of saints, 
and devotional books seem offered with 
more confidence than the fiction in the 
other windows. 

A market day in the city is well 
worth experiencing. The villagers 
from contiguous parts come into Tours 
in quaint; lumbering old wooden wains 
and alight in the back streets, which 
still preserve certain of their medizval 
qualities. Then how they talk, to be 
sure! Our own countryfolk are prodi- 
gies in this respect on the like oc- 
casions; but they do not equal the 
Tourainers with baskets of eggs and 
couples of fowls to sell. Yet not at 
Tours, as elsewhere in the old cities of 
France, does the grand old cathedral 
of the place look down upon a parti- 
colored host of buyers and vendors. 
The market squares are remote from 
its chiselled towers and the myriads 
of statuettes which adorn its superb 
facade. 

Scenically, matters might be much 
more sensational than they are in this 
district drained by the Loire. Here 
and there long ridges of reddish or 
whitish soil break from the level land, 
with desirable slopes for the vines, and 
abrupt falls where they approach the 
river’s banks. The feudal lords — En- 
glish for the most part, in those days 
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— of half-a-dozen centuries ago marked 
the value of such building sites. And 
still, as then, the gloomy donjons and 
the scarcely less sombre conical towers 
of their castles stand forth -strongly 
against the blue sky. From some 
points several may be seen at once, 
their turrets and spires like sheaves of 
masonry. Everywhere they are sugges- 
tive ; from Chaumont— where Henry 
the Second and Thomas & Becket met 
in 1170 for the last time —to Loches, 
whence in the ninth century the Plan- 
tagenets issued to a world destined 
subsequently to know them by heart. 
No buildings in France are more red- 
olent of the vigorous, high-handed 
doings of bygone days, from fighting 
and sieges to courtly intrigues, brawls 
and worse in the name of religion, cow- 
ardly bloodshedding, and the love that 
kings bear their queens and the most 
beautiful of their subjects. 

But the district is not all vineyards 
and castles and riverside meadows. 
There are tracts of forest in Touraine, 
though the Briton at large in the prov- 
ince may be tempted to scoff at a 
Frenchman’s idea of forest trees. Be- 
tween Chenonceaux —that gem of 
Touraine’s castles, now occupied by a 
rich West Indian — and Amboise — 
whose iron gratings the Guises once 
strung with human corpses —there is, 
for example, a charming wood, with a 
white road climbing to it in easy ter- 
races, and showing gay green vistas on 
either hand, where the forest tracks go 
endlessly east and west. It is a lonely 
enough road nowadays, though in the 
sixteenth century France’s monarchs 
used it as much as any in the land. 
Diana of Poitiers also gave it a certain 
amount of notoriety in her movements 
from one to the other of the castles 
which were the reward of her beauty. 
If one meets a frantic cyclist or a coun- 
try cart in a mile on it in the present 
day, one does pretty well. For the 
most part, it seems reconsecrated to the 
natural solitudes which were first dis- 
turbed three or four centuries ago. 

The glades of this forest are of them- 
selves sufficient to convince the un- 
prejudiced Englishman that we at 
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home have not the monopoly of sylvan 
graces. The trees here are large, for 
France, and the undergrowth is thick. 
From the forest’s depths blue jays flit 
across the white road, with its kilo- 
metre and tentl: of a kilometre posts, 
and the raucous cry of many a pheasant 
proves that the omnipresent notice for- 
bidding the -stranger to ‘‘ chase” has 
justification. It is excellent to make 
this walk in the evening of a hot Sep- 
tember day, when the scent of oak- 
bark comes forth vigorously with the 
first token of the dew, and the sun 
glows like a ball of fire at the end of 
the western rifts in the forest, which 
seem carved out expressly to do it 
honor. 

The forest clothes one of Touraine’s 
many ridges. With the descent to the 
north, corresponding to the ascent 
from Chenonceaux, Amboise’s grace- 
ful, cathedral-like pile appears in the 
distance, flanked by its older feudal 
towers and the huge walls which have 
so significant a meaning. Soon the 
forest is left behind, and again we are 
in the midst of vines, whose purple 
and pale sea-green grapes are provoca- 
tive of sinful longing. They are a 
generous people, however, these Tou- 
rainers. Do but hint to a cottager that 
you envy him his flowers, or admire 
his grapes, and he will fill your hands 
with roses and set himself to seek a 
cluster of fruit to show that he appre- 
ciates the compliment of your admira- 
tion. The peach-trees here are but 
another of Touraine’s particularly good, 
and toothsome, points. Peaches at 
three halfpence a pound will seem an 
attractive lure, but you cannot know 
how attractive until you have feasted 
on this fine fruit, matured, like the 
Tourainers themselves, in the open 
air, face to face with the sun. Down 
in Amboise, under the shadow of the 
great castle, one marks how thrifty 
they are in the exploitation of their 
tiny garden patches. A yard but three 
or four metres square is made to rear 
vines that not only yield a delightful 
trellis-work arbor beneath which to sit 
in the dog-days, but grapes almost 
plentiful enough for pressing. The 
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blacksmith may if he pleases make a 
wine and label it with his name ; and 
his neighbor the road-mender may do 
likewise, and run the blacksmith hard 
in that race for distinguished labels 
which is such a feature of competitive 
existence among French wine-growers. 

One must come to Touraine also to 
understand something about that noble 
river, the Loire. What a breadth it 
has even here, scores of miles from its 
mouth ; with islands and sandy shoals 
and countless bridges to dignify it! 
And how patiently it provides sport for 
the great army of French anglers, who 
like nothing better than to sit on a 
grassy knoll dangling a worm in the 
water, protected from the sun by a 
large green or white umbrella! The 
dear enthusiasts do not seem to mind 
much about the tastes of the fish they 
catch, so they can catch them. They 
may be seen at Blois and Tours an- 
gling industriously in the soap-suds 
between the civic laundries and the 
shore, undisturbed in spirit by the 
tumultuous clatter of the bare-armed 
matrons and maids who lean over the 
sides of the anchored barges, and 
thump the linen with an energy that 
argues them no weaklings. There is 
something quite ludicrous about a Tou- 
raine angler’s joy in a big fish. Three 
mornings in succession we discovered 
a crowd of these enthusiasts leaning 
over a bridge, staring at and apostro- 
phizing a certain graceful ‘ barbillon ”’ 
which whisked its tail in defiance of all 
fish-hooks. One blue-smocked old fel- 
low was in the same bent attitude on 
each occasion. ‘‘Un beau morceau, 
monsieur!” he exclaimed elatedly to 
every new-comer, and he proceeded to 
tell almost tearfully of the impossibility 
of tempting this ‘fine morsel’? —a 
good eighteen inches in length ! — into 
the initial step towards the frying-pan. 

September, however, is not a flood 
month. One sees then vast reaches of 
bared, pale pink sand in the Loire’s 
very midst. But it is easy to imagine 
how its majesty is trebled after a 
stormy and wet week or two. By Mar- 
moutiee, for instance, where once stood 
an abbey of far fame, now in charming 
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neglected ruin, you may see inscrip- 
tions which tell of the floods of 1846 
and 1856, when the river far overswept 
its banks, and turned this vine-draped 
ruin and its adjacent inhabited houses 
into an island. There are tourists who 
canoe down the Loire to Nantes. This 
must be a memorable excursion, and at 
no time better than when the grapes 
are ripe —and settled sunshine is ex- 
pected — may it be planned and put 
into enjoyable execution. 

A different kind of river altogether is 
the Inde, which meanders placidly by 
Loches. It is not very wide, it is a 
clouded green in color, and it bears 
patches of water-lilies on its smooth 
surface. It passes many a quiet vil- 
lage with ancient church spires and 
dilapidated castle relics. Its meadows 
blush with crocuses, and it provides 
idyllic pleasure for those who have 
boats to row on it, and amiable lady 
friends to accompany them. You may 
see several such parties during a two 
or three hours’ stroll along its green 
banks, even where there are few signs 
of local population. The slim poplars 
whisper over them as if they were in 
sympathy with them; and there are 
plenty of inlets with green bowers to 
retreat into from the noontide sun, and 
to provide romance with its most win- 
some opportunities. 

Yet, when all’s said, Touraine in 
September pays little heed to its rivers 
and castles, and even the visitors who 
come with money in their pockets and 
circular tickets for the round of its pal- 
aces. The grape harvest is, in fact, 
about to begin. Will the weather hold 
good, as it ought, for this all-important 
function? This is the question of all 
questions now. Hailstorms, such as 
occasionally mark April or May in let- 
ters of red ruin, cannot be expected ; 
but there may be a tropical downpour 
or two which shall bruise or even burst 
the teeming grapes by the million. 
Every one rejoices in the prospect of a 
successful vintage, but there is no 
knowing if hope may not be flouted. 
Certainly, if one may judge from the 
clusters at the various tables d’héte 
and the offerings of freeholders, Tou- 
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raine has no cause for anxiety in this 
particular season of 1894; some of its 
clusters would do credit to a hothouse. 
Yet the unforeseen does so often hap- 
pen, and it is as well not to be too san- 
guine, even though the sunsets every 
night are as auspicious as possible. 

After a few days in Touraine one 
comes to realize that though its noble 
castles are much — indeed, very much 
— with their fagades and portals so 
exquisitely 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 


though they are much, the grapes are 
more. Touraine was formerly ruled, 
often tyrannically, by its castles. It 
now lives benignly by its vineyards. 





From The Saturday Review. 

THE HEROIC AND THE VULGAR AT 
FRIEDRICHSRUH. 

Now and then reality shows us in a 

single moment the two sides of the 

shield of life; the one side is of 


bronze, moulded in noble and dignified 
figures that appeal to our deepest emo- 
tions, and the other is of mud, distorted 
into gibbering, leering, vacant faces 
that move us to laughter or pitying 


contempt. German history is fertile in 
such contrasts; the German people 
have never seen anything incongruous 
in thanking a merciful Providence for 
giving them a victory at the cost of ten 
thousand lives and of the misery of a 
myriad homes. But even Germany 
has never displayed the heroic and the 
vulgar in closer proximity or in ex- 
tremer contrast than the other day at 
Friedrichsruh. Deputations of stu- 
dents from all the German universities 
waited on Prince Bismarck to congrat- 
ulate him on his eightieth birthday, 
and foremost among them marched 
nearly five hundred corps students, 
representing more than a hundred Ger- 
man corps. They drew up like soldiers 
in front of the modest house, pictur- 
esque figures, in the long black horse- 
man’s boots reaching to mid-thigh, the 
white, close-fitting buckskin breeches, 
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and the Justau-corps. Each band was 
distinguished by scarves and caps of 
corps colors, but all wore white gaunt- 
lets, and in each right hand was a 
sword. Behind these three lines of 
youths, trained to arms and discipline 
and equipped in the manner of a past 
century, crowded nearly four thousand 
others in modern dress—all come to 
honor the founder of German unity, 
and the greatest statesman whom Ger- 
many has produced. 

As Prince Bismarck appeared and 
moved slowly towards them, the sword 
points fell in honor, and the unarmed 
students uncovered. Some moments 
passed before he began to speak — mo- 
ments of intense silence, during which, 
no doubt, the old man’s thoughts went 
back sixty years to the days when he 
was captain of his corps at Goettingen. 
He must have thought of those days — 
of the thirty duels he had fought, and 
of the thirty times he had heard from 
the umpire that his antagonist had 
been disabled (abgefuehrt), for as the 
sword points went up again he tried to 
pull himself erect and begin to speak. 
The old hero has changed in the last 
ten years. The shoulders are rounded 
and bowed; the giant form seems to 
have shrunk together. But the most 
ghastly change is to be seen in the face 
as he stands there uncovered. The 
grey-blue eyes that used to have the 
gleam of steel have lost their light ; 
they seem to see nothing; life has 
ebbed away from them. The chin and 
lower part of the face, once so bold and 
resolute, have withered to wrinkled and 
uncertain outlines ; the head has fallen 
forward on the chest ; and the voice — 
the voice is terrifying. One misses the 
old metallic ring, it has become tone- 
less; but that was to be expected. 
What strikes one with almost a sense 
of fear is that it has shrunk to a little 
thread of monotonous sound that dies 
away and begins again with a painful 
effort, almost as if it obeyed the slow, 
weary pulsations of the heart. Bis- 
marck’s thoughts have evidently gone 
back to his student home on the ram- 
parts of Goettingen, and to the contrast 
between the splendid strength and 
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vigor of those days and the deadly 
weakness of these ; for, as he thanks 
his visitors with faltering words and in 
that strange voice that shocks with the 
sense of something outworn and dying, 
he speaks of *‘a man of my age,” “‘ an 
old man,”’ and so forth. Yes, that is 
what Prince Bismarck, Duke of Lauen- 
burg, maker of Germany, is now— “a 
poor old man.’’ And as the students 
listen to him, straining their ears to 
catch each word, tears flood their eyes 
in spite of their warlike accoutrements. 
But the old man compels himself to 
speak to them; his indomitable will 
summons life back again; the voice 
grows clearer as he goes on, and the 
words flow uninterrupted by those ter- 
rible pauses. The figure is erect and 
the head upheld as he tells them of 
their duty to the State, and warns them 
to hold fast to their patriotism and to 
the imperial idea as to the centre and 
rallying point for all Germans. This, 
he seems to say, is the work and 
achievement of my life ; you will not 
let the labor and the sacrifice be in 
vain ; that is my consolation now,’’ he 
adds, “it is not in the German ever 


completely to forget the ideals of his 


youth.”” Was Bismarck thinking of 
the advice that the dying Schiller gave 
to his compatriots, ‘“‘ Be true to the 
dreams of your youth”? The prince 
went on to vindicate the past. ‘* We 
had to fight desperately,” he began, 
‘‘for our national independence. The 
prologue was the war in Schleswig- 
Holstein ; then we had to fight with 
Austria in order to separate from her ; 
and after that war, every one saw that 
a war with France was inevitable. It 
was manifestly our policy not to enter 
upon it before the newly gathered 
fruits of German unification had been 
safely housed. I sought to prevent the 
war ; we had no reason to want it; we 
had won all that we wished for. To 
fight out of a mere lust of conquest 
would have been a proof of Napoleonic 
light-mindedness. It has always been 
a praiseworthy characteristic of the 
German to find his satisfaction in his 
own consciousness of merit, and to feel 
no desire for the privileges or the 
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pleasures of a conqueror.”’ As his 
speech ends the students break into 
cheers that at first sound strangely in- 
appropriate—‘*Er soll leben, Bis- 
marck. Hoch! Hoch soll er leben ” — 
but, after all, the words are true 
enough. He shall live high enough in 
the esteem and affection of generations 
yet unborn, and this consoling and 
inspiriting thought led naturally to the 
music of Koerner’s sword-song, and. as 
the challenge rang out, the students 
defiled past the prince, a moving fence 
of steel. And for a few yards, to the 
corner of his house, the old man kept 
step with them, carrying his right 
elbow on his hip, as if his hand too 
held a sword. This scene, whose pa- 
thos and inspiration are understood 
from the Baltic sands to where the 
Bavarian mountains look down upon 
the plains of Italy, and from the forts 
of Metz and Strasburg to those that 
guard Courland and the Vistula, seems 
to us, also, to possess an heroic and 
pathetic mterest. 

There was, however, another side to 
the shield —a ridiculous side. The 
reverence of the ordinary German is 
usually lacking in dignity. As the stu- 
dents returned to the station, they 
passed huge piles of packing-cases and 
crates bursting with the provisions 
which German gratitude had sent as 
presents to the true Father of the 
Land. Cheeses from two hundred 
pounds in weight to half-a-dozen 
ounces; a hundred and forty dozen 
cheeses of different sizes and sorts ; 
and sausages of all dimensions, from 
the one twenty-three yards long and of 
appropriate thickness, that required a 
crate to itself, down to the one that 
came in a letter and provided a meal 
for the birds. Here were over a dozen 
immense salmon, and there piles of 
paté de foie gras, cases of apples, bar- 
rels of oysters, pots of honey ; on this 
side, a tank containing living carp, on 
that, tarts and eggs, for all the world 
as if Friedrichsruh were a beleaguered 
fortress. Over a thousand bottles of 
wine, cider, beer, liqueur, and cognac 
were provided ; more than five thou- 
sand cigars, with pipes of every shape 
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and quality, and five thousand matches. 
Some admirers of the great man at 
Luebeck sent him enough confection- 
ery for the rest of his life, in the shape 
of a copy of the Niederwald monument 
molded in macaroon biscuit. Nor was 
the outward man neglected : the prince 
was overwhelmed with mantles, cloaks, 
and rugs; helmets, slippers, and 
swords ; warm stockings and hot-water 
bottles. Eighty-three utterly obscure 
individuals, burning with the desire to 
shine in reflected glory, dedicated their 
photographs to the hero. And literary 
vanity was not behindhand in the race. 
Thirty German authors were ruthless 
enough to send copies of their complete 
works, whilst eleven others, more mer- 
ciful, presented him with selected 
tomes ; penholders and inkstands, too, 
were to be counted by the dozen. The 
religious element in Germany was rep- 
resented by a batch of Bibles ; and an 
old lady of a self-sacrificing turn of 
mind, kindly contributed a funeral 
wreath she had intended for her own 
grave. Nor did the grateful Teuton 
forget to provide the hero of the em- 


pire with a pleasing occupation for his 


leisure hours. No less than one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand letters were 
showered upon him in commemoration 
of the festival. If we calculate that 
he worked at them ten hours a day, 
and allowed three minutes for each 
letter, it would take him about three 
years merely to read this correspond- 
ence. Surely Goethe was right when 
he spoke of vulgarity as being the be- 
setting sin of the German, and when 
he praised Schiller for “‘ his freedom 
from the slavery that binds all of us, 
the slavery of life’s commonness,”’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE COMING OF SPRING. 


Jam redit et Virgo. 
VIRGIL, Eclogue IV., v. 6. 


I. 
SPRING came out of the woodland chase, 
With her violet eyes and her primrose face, 
With an iris scarf for her sole apparel, 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol. 
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Il. 
As she flitted by garth and slipped through 
glade, 
Her light limbs winnowed the wind, and 
made 
The gold of the pollened palm to float 
On her budding bosom and dimpled throat. 


11. 
Then, brushing the nut-sweet gorse, she 
sped 
Where the runnel lisps in its reedy bed, 
O’er shepherded pasture and crested fallow, 
And buskined her thighs with strips of 
sallow. 


IV. 

By the marigold marsh she paused to twist 

The gold-green coils round her blue-veined 
wrist, 

And out of the water-bed scooped the 
cresses, 

And frolicked them round her braidless 
tresses. 


Vv. 
She passed by the hazel dell, and lifted 
The coverlet fern where the snow had 
drifted, 
To see if it there still lingered on, 
Then shook the catkins, and laughed, 
‘Tis gone !”? 


VI. 
Through the crimson tips of the wintry 
brake 
She peeped, and 
Awake !”’ 
And over the hill and down the hollow 
She called ‘‘I have come. So follow, fol- 
low !”’ 


shouted, ‘‘ Awake! 


VII. 

Then the windflower looked through the 
crumbling mould, 

And the celandine opened its eyes of gold, 

And the primrose sallied from chestnut 
shade, 

And carried the common and stormed the 
glade. 


VI. 

In sheltered orchard and windy heath 

The dauntless daffodils slipped their 
sheath, 

And, shimmering close in clump and clus- 
ter, 

Dared March’s tempests to blow and blus- 
ter. 
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Ix. 
Round crouching cottage and soaring 
castle 
larch 
tassel ; 
In scrub and hedgerow the blackthorn 
flowered, 
And laughed at the May for a lagging 
coward. 


The unravelled its bright-green 


% 

Then tenderly ringing old Winter’s knell, 

The hyacinth swung its soundless bell, 

And over and under and through and 
through 

The copses there shimmered a sea of blue. 


xI. 

Like a sunny shadow of cloudlet fleeting, 

Spring skimmed the pastures where lambs 
were bleating ; 

Along with them gambolled by bole and 
mound, 

And raced and chased with them round 
and round. 


xIl. 

To the cuckoo she called, ‘‘ Why lag you 
now ? 

The woodpecker nests in the rotten bough ; 

The misselthrush pipes to his brooding 
mate, 

And the thistlefinch pairs ; you alone are 
late.”’ 


x1. 

Then over the seasonless sea he came, 

And jocundly answered her, name for 
name, 

And, falsely flitting from copse to cover, 

Madc musical mock of the jilted lover. 
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XIV. 
But with him there came the faithful bird 
That lives with the stars, and is nightly 
heard 
When the husht babe dimples the mother’s 
breast, 
And Spring said, sighing, ‘‘I love you 
best. 
xv. 
‘* For sweet is the sorrow that sobs in song, 
When Love is stronger than Death is 
strong, 
And the vanished past a more living thing 
Than the fleeting voice and the fickle 
wing.”’ 
XVI. 
Then the meadows grew golden, the lawns 
grew white, 
And the poet-lark sang himself out of 
sight ; 
And English maidens and English lanes 
Were serenaded by endless strains. 


XVII. 

The hawthorn put on her bridal veil, 

And milk splashed foaming in pan and 
pail ; 

The swain and his sweeting met and 
kissed, 

And the air and the sky were amethyst. 


XVIII. 
‘*Now scythes are whetted and _ roses 
blow,”’ 
Spring, carolling, said ; ‘‘it is time to go.” 
And though we called to her, “Stay ! O 
stay !”’ 
She smiled through a rainbow, and passed 
away. 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 





THERE are often hidden meanings in the 
humorous answers given by schoolboys in 
the examination room. From a collection 
of such answers in the University Corre- 
spondent, we cull a few authenticated 
specimens. ‘‘ Parallel straight lines,’’ said 
one boy, ‘‘are those which meet at the far 
end of infinity.”” And another sagely re- 
marked that ‘‘ Things which are impossible 
are equal to one another.’’ The boy who 





point, cannot be magnified. Every exam- 
iner is familiar with the non-committal an- 
swers frequently received, and with which 
may be classified the cautious statement 
that ‘‘ Two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space, unless they are crooked.’’ But even 
these words of wisdom are eclipsed by the 
definitions of kinetic and of potential en- 
ergy once received. ‘‘ Kinetic energy,’’ ran 
the definitions, “tis the power of doing 


wrote “‘A point is that which will not ap-| work. Potential energy is the power of 


pear any bigger, even if you get a magnify- 


doing without work.” This truth, which 


ing glass,’ would have no difficulty in| has a monetary application, is well worth 
understanding that a star, being but a lucid | adding to our contemporary’s collection. 


Nature. 





